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The Arguments on both Sides are fairly 
ſtated, and impartially conſidered, 
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To which is added, an 
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Dua propier de ſumma ſalute weſtra, pepulique Romani, de eſe 
tris Conjugibus ac Liberis ; de aris ac Reis; de fanis ac 
templis; de tatius urbis tectis ac Sedibus ; de imperio, de liber- 


tate, de ſelute Iialiæ, deque univerſa republica decernite dili- 
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to conſider is, i „ 
ficient Weight to demand the Attention o 
his Readers, and has been treated as ſuch f 
by Authors on both Sides with their utmoſt oo © 
Force. The Place-Bill is allowed, on al! 
Hands, to have been a Debate of this Na-. Ry” | 
ture, and the frequent Attempts which have + 
been unſucceſsfully made to procure it, as 
they confirm its Importance, mult awaken, - 
not only the Curicfity;\bvt the Concern of 3 
every Man who has the leaſt Regard for the ; Li 
ba 2X B I Glory . 
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Glory, or Freedom of his Country. It has 
already given Occſist te a vaſt Variety of 
Pamphlets, and furhiſh g frequent Matter for 

atedly been the Subject of Parliamentary 
Debates, in which the Arguments on both 
Sides have been conſidered with that 
Weight, and Dignity which becomes 


the Legiſlature. It may be 1 | 


then preſumed there can remain very lit 

of Importance to be added on either Side of 
the Queſtion. It is time therefore to review 
What has been already offered to our Con- 


ſideration in ſo many different Shapes, to 


collect the Arguments which thoſe who pro- 
moe this Bill, and thoſe who oppoſe it, 
hae "everally brought for their different 
Op and give ihe Public an Opportu- 
nity ein in one View, the Subſtance of 
a Controverly which they may neither have 
Time nor Igclination to examine in larger 
and more expeniive Difſertations. 8 
_ Without farther Preface, the Place-Bill 
is allowed on both Sides of ſuch vaſt Im- 
portance, - and the Fate of it of ſuch Conſe- 
quence to the Peace and Happineſs of theſe 
Nations, that it is treated by one Party as a 
neceſſary Barrier to our Liberties which they 


affect to repreſent in the moſt apparent 


Danger without it, by the other as a Pro- 
ʒject big with Confuſiol, and deſtructive not 
of the Miniſtry only, but of the —— 


our weekly poll ical Productions : It has re- 
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tal Rights and Privilege: 0 
is aſſerted and contended for by the Firſt, 
as a Regulation abſolutely requiſite to the 


Preſervation of the Conſtitution, without 


which it will be always liable to be ſubvert- 


ed, and all the Bleſſings we enjoy as a free 
People, expoſed to the Power of an ambitious 
Prince, or a deſigning Mi niſter, ſhould Pro- 


vidence ever permit the firſt, or curſe us with 


_ the laſt. That we may, indeed, depend on 


his Majeſty's Moderation and Goodneſs, and 
mult be ſafe in the full Poſſeſſion of our Li- 
berties, whilſt the Crown continues in any of 


the preſent Branches of his illuſtrious Family; 
but as it is our Misfortune that we cannot 
have an equal Security for their Lives, this 

| Conſideration, alone, muſt be an unanſwer- 


able Argument, for providing ſot dur foture 
Security by paſſing the Bill contended for, at 


a Time, when we may be aſſured of the 
Royal Sanction, which cannot be depended 


on, nor even expected, frog Prince who 


may, hereafter, form ambitious Views againſt 


our Liberties, and hope to render ſuch Deſigns 
ſucceſsful, by reducing both Houſes of Par- 
liament to a corrupt Dependance on the 
Crown. It is on the other Hand as warmly 
aſſerted, that ſuch an Innovation ages take 
Place, without producing ſuch a Chunge in 
the Conſtitution, as of render the preſent 
Government imprgcticable, be productive 


of the utmoſt Confuſion in the ſeveral 
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of the People, It 


8 A Review of 
Branches of the Legiflature, overturning the 
juſt Ballance of Power, ' to which they 
are reſpectively intitled, and in the End 
proving fatal to the Monarchy itſelf. 
Before I enter into the Confideration of 
the particular Reaſons alledged on both Sides 
in ſupport of their different Sentiments, 1 
can't help obſerving with a good deal of 
Concern, that this Debate,. like moſt others 
of our modern political Controverſies, has 
been carried on with a very unbecoming 
Warmth, and ſupported by very inelegant 
. Reflexions. The Advocates for a Place-Bill 
treating all who differ from them as ſworn 
Enemies to Truth, Virtue, and Liberty, 
the proſtituted Tools of an ambitious .and | 
| overbearing Minifter, and as ſuch engaged 
in a Desen to enſlave their Country by over- 
turning the Juſt Ballance of Power in fa- 
your of the Crown. In return, their An- 
tagoniſts repreſenting them, as inveterate 


1 


Foes to our Gniſtitution, as Men of diſap- 
| rg and deſperate Ambition; as repub- 
lican Viſionaries, whoſe Aim is Anarchy, 
and whoſe Market is Confuſion. 

It is, indeed, impoſſible to return an 
Anſwer to ſuch general Charges, and it is 
therefore Pity there ſhould be need of any: 
By our Conſtitution no Man is ſuppoſed, 
much leſs treated as guilty, without ſome 
Overt-Act to ſupport the. Accuſation, and I 
am ſorry that thoſe, who would be thought 


he Place: Bill. 5 
che Patrons and Defenders of it, ſhould 
taink a contrary Treatment neceſſary for its 
Support. An Appeal to the Paſſions of 
Mankind by bold Inſinuations of the Dan- 
ger of their Liberties, where no ſuch Dan- 
ger can be made appear to their Reaſon, - 
will, in the Opinion of every ſober Reader, 
be a ſtronger Proof of the Weakneſs, or 
Malice of the Writer, than the Juſtice oc 
Truth of the Charge. Reflexions of this 
Kind, as they are always ungenerous in 
their Authors, ſo in Searches after Truth 
they are frequently dangerous to the Readers, 
as they have a natural Tendency to inflame* - 
a miſguided Zeal, at the ſame Time that 
they darken and confound their Under- 
ſanding: However, as they: require little 
Pains, or Genius ; we too often find them 
3} fubſtituted in the Room of Argument, it 
being for the moſt part a much eaſier Mat- 
ter to rail than reaſon. For my own part, 
as I think every Man has a natazal Right 
to judge for himſelf, and ſee with his own 
Eyes, I ſhall always be of Opinion, that 
different Sentiments, in Politicks as well as 
Religion, are very bad Foundations for Scur- 
rility and Ill-manners, though they have 
too often been made an Handle for fuch 5 
Treatment in both. I ſhall therefore in the 
Proſecution of my preſent Deſign, exclude 
entirely from this Debate, every thing that 
appears to me only perſonal, abuſive of ow. | 
| * "Boe 


6 A Review of 


but giving no IAght into the Merits of the 
_ Controverſy. - As: Truth is the only Object 


of my Enquiry, Þ: ſhall,” without regret, 
leave the contending Parties in full ſſeſſion 
of all thoſe modern Flowers of R etorick, 


in which they have taken ſo much Pains to 
out-ſhine each other; nor ſhall I envy any 
Man the Reputation of being a ſevere or 4 
witty, Writer, if theſe Characters muſt be 


purchaſed at the Expence of Decency, and 


good Manners. .. It will be ſufficient for all 
the Ends J propoſe in this Review, to give 


the Arguments on both Sides in their full 


Strength, without departing from that Im- 
partiality which can only entitle me to the 
public Attention, and from which I only 
Hope for it. 1 ſhall afterwards with equal 


cedotn,” wherever the Reaſoning appears 
to ine 5 or inconcluſive, point 
out ſuch Defects, that my Readers may be 
the better ge bled to ju 7 for themſelves 
in this den tuous and i Que- 
ſtian. 
Thoſe n who contend for a farther 
_ Limitation of the Number of Officers in the 
Houſe of Commons, lay it down as a fun- 
damental Maxim, that the Eſſence of our 
Oonſtitution conſiſts in a juſt Ballance of 
the ſeveral Powers pf which it is compoſed, 
and that it can only be. preſerved by the Free- 


dom and Iodependency of its reſpective 
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the Exerciſe of all thoſe diſtinct and ſeparate 
Rights and Privileges td which they are 


net whilſt they preſerve an abſolute Free- 
dom in all their Deliberations, and Deter- 


minations whatſoever, neither over-awed 


by the Frowns, nor corrupted by the Fa- 5 


vours of the Court, this political Equili- 
brium will always ſubſiſt, and tho Liberty 
of the People be ſecure, and flouriſh; but 
ſhould the Time ever come, in which any 
one Branch of the Conſtitution ſhould fo 
command, or even influence the Opera- 


tions of the other, as to controul their Pro- 
ceedings or direct their Councils, this Bat. 


lance, and conſequently the Conſtitutioh it- 


ſelf, would then e rg that Pro- 
| 4eQion which it gie to 


Properties of the 8ubject, would be en 


WW 


in the Breaſt and at the Mercy of the over- | 


ruling. Branch of the Legittathre. In ſuch 
a Situation therefore ſhould tlie Crown ob- 


tain this unnatural Predominance, and find 


means to over-awe or direct the reſpective 


Rights of the Lords and Commons, their 


Deliberations could only be conſidered as 
8a ſolemn Farce, their Votes as Echoes to 


the Throne, and themſelves as the implicit 
Inſtruments of the Monarchs arbitrary 
Will. It is not therefore, ſay they, the 
Continuance of Parliaments; but their Inde- 


he Rights and 


pendency alone in which the Liberty of 


the 
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may, and probab will be preſerved ſhould 
an abſolute Monte hy ever be founded on 
the Ruins of our” preſent happy Conſtitu- 
tion; ſince there would be no oceaſion to 
put an end to the being of an Aſſembly, 
which had loſt either the Inclination or 
Power. of controuling its moſt arbitrary De- 
erees: Nay, it would, indeed, be impoli- 
tick and ridiculous to lay aſide the Forms of 
ſuch Meetings, ſince under the Cover of 
| their Authority, the Monarch would be 
more abſolute, and go 755 yern with leſs Oppoſi- 
"A tion than he: could hope to do without it. 
A yas in this Manner wy Romans loſt their 


3 
1 Da - 
3 od 


"Ji . whilſt all the While [they 1 


ls, ee Names Antiquity af- 
4 res us. preſumed to govern without the 
Form of that bnde awful Aſſembly: Thoſe 
oi and. Bester Princes well knew they 
E * the Votes of a Meeting 
9 us 48 the Iaſtruments of cher 


a fear in Favour, F Liberty FROM 
THE DETERMINATIONS OF SLAVES, The 
Event confirmed the Prudence of this Con- 
duct, and that glorious Republick, without 
any farther Struggles for their Liberty, de- 
eee into > the moſt abſolute State of 
under the ſucceeding Emperors. 

CES * they moſt of them 

5 deviated 


he Place-Bill 9 
deviated from the Wiſdom and Moderation 
of thoſe great Men in every thing elſe, 


preſerved the fame Form of Government, 
nor did Rome, till many Ages after receive 
any Laws from the moſt arbitrary Ty- 
rants, but under the Sanction of the Capi- 


tol. In free Nations, who, have been 


long uſed to Liberty, every Alteration in 


the ſettled Form of Government, delivered 
down' to them from their Anceſtors, will 


always be dangerous, and frequently de- 


ſtructive: And the Reaſon is plain, ſuch un- 


diſguiſed Attempts to introduce a Change in 


the Conſtitution, ſtrike too ſtrongly on the 
Multitude who may, indeed, be trich d, b ul 


can ſeldom be ballyd into Chains, Had 


ee \ 


Charles T, or his Son Fames, 3 
* Po 


ly attended to this Maxim, and inte 
acting without Parliaments, contented them - 
ſelves with procuring a corrupt Influence over 


the Members, the firſt had never 40% bis head, 


nor the laſt his Cron. The gg might have 
filled his Treaſury, without havipg Recourſe 


to thoſe odious Means of Coat and Ship 


Money, raiſed by his own Authority, and 
the other might have had his diſpenſing 


Power confirmed, and his darling Preroga- 


tive eſtabliſhed, even by a Faw without the 


Aſſiſtance of a ſtanding Army. For tho 
unneceſſary Taxes are, in themſelves, equally 


burthenſome to the Subject, by whatever 
Hand they are impoſed, - they will ſeldom _ 
bs cy. meet 
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meet with any Oppoſition when levied under 
the awful Sanction of an Act of Parliament. 
It is true neither of theſe Princes were in Cir- 
cumſtances to act with this neceſſary Caution, 
and it was happy for the Liberties of Great- 
Britain that they were not, their civil lifts 
were not ſufficient for the neceſſary Penſions, 
nor had they Places at that Time in the 
DN of che . either in Number 
or Value, equal to the Ta corrupting a 
Houſe of. Commons; but d the Time 
ever come when theſe happy Defects ſhall be 
ſupplied in ſome future Reign, by an immenſe 
Addition to the Civil FI and a needleſs 
Acreaſe of Officers employed to collect it, 
TG Se ny. not our Liberties. be in much greater 
Dagger from theſe Sources of Corruption, 
than everthey_ were from the moſt arbitrary 
Stretch of the Prerogative? The Revolution, 
and the Bill of Rights, conſequent upon it, 
Has effectualiy ſhut that, Door againſt; Chains 
and Slavery zebut it is to be feared has, at 
the ſame Time opened another, which, if 
not ſeaſonably prevented may prove more fa- 
tal to our Poſterity. It ought therefore, ſay 
theſe Advocates. for a Place-Bill, to be one 
of the principal Objects of the Attention. of 
the Legiſlature, to preſerve and maintain this 
Ballance; nor can too great a Regard be paid 
to a Point of this vaſt importance, for the 
Security of our national Freedom. This 
Ng c been the Senſe of former Parlia- 
ws . 


E we” ef Sn 
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in Parliament, all Penfioners,” ag 
unworthy to be Truſtees for the Liberties of 


the Place-Bill, 11 


ments, and it is hoped will always be fo of 

future ones; the many prudent and falutary 
Laws, which have fro Time to Time been 
enacted for this Purpoſe, declare the Senti- 


ments they had of the Danger of an unlimited 


Number of Place-men in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The Liberties we at preſent enjoy, 
were purchaſed at too dear a Rate by our 
gallant Anceſtors, not to deſerve our utmoſt 
Attention, for their Defence : What Appre- 


henfions they had of this Matter, appear 


E maria: from the Regulations already 
made in the Elections of our Repreſenta- 
tives. For this Purpoſe, a wiſe Reſtraint, 


has been laid on the People from chuſing any | 


Gentleman a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, Who is not previouſly poſſeſs d of a 


certain ſpecified Eſtate, ſufficient, as it was 


then thought, to ſet him above a corrupt 
Dependance on the Crown... With a like 
View, have our Laws excluded from Seats 
agen ſet of Men 


the People, who were themſelves under a 
pecuniary Influence from the Caprice of the 
Prince, or the Command of a Miniſter ; this 


neceſſary Precaution was not long ſince at- 


tempted to be re- inforced with an Oath, by 
which every Member was obliged to ſwear, 
that he had received no Gratuity or Reward, 
much leſs a conſtant Penfion; from the Crown, 


for any Services performed in the Houſe; and 


C 2 ine 


12 A Review of 


the Manner in which that Bill miſcarry d, has 


been urged as a good Reaſon for paſſing the 
prefent. © By another Act of Parliament all 

Officers concerned in the Collection of the 
Cuſtoms, the Exciſe, the 'Poſt-Office, the 
Stamps, and Saff-Duttes, are rendered equally 
_ incapable of being elected Repreſentatives of 
any County or Borough, being eſteemed, 


by the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature, a Body of 


Men too much intereſted in the Cauſe of the 
Ctown, to be proper Guardians of the Rights 
of the Subject. From the avowed Deſign of 
this Bill) and the Reaſons aſſigned for paſſing 


At; theſe Gentlemen would perſuade us, that 


eould\that Parliament have foreſeen the Time 


wound come, when ſo great a Number of 
mmheiregeats ſhould be taken up by Offcers of a 


fand Army; entirely dependent un the Cr own, 
for bein preſent Commiſions, and future All. 
vhnement they wouſd, no doubt, as effectual- 
ly have ſhut the Dobr againſt theſe military 
Eegiſintori is they did againſt the Collectors 


* 


of any Brach of his Majeſty's Revenue. 


Vet farther, with a moſt eminent Regard to 
this great and important End, the Freedom 
and Independency of Parliaments; We have 


ſtill another Law enacted, which vacates the 


Seat of every Member of the Houſe of 
Commons, who ſhall accept a Place from the 
Crown, which he can no way regain, but 
by a new Election from the People This 
Act, though” ſufficiently declarative of the 
em 3 1 Senſe 
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the Place-Bill. 13 
Senſe the Houſe at that time had, of the 
Danger ariſing to the Conflitution from the 
undue Influence of Places on their Members, 


and therefore wiſely intended to put a Stop 
to that pernicious Intercourſe between them 


and the Crown, has yet, in Experience, been 


found. inſufficient to anſwer the End propoſed 
by it; it being ſcarcely ever known in Fact, 
that any Member who has accepted a Place, 


has failed of being returned to his former 
Station: For however difficult it may be for 
the Repreſentative of a County, ot à very po- 
pulous. Borough, to ſecure his Seat in Parlia- 
ment, ſhould he barter it for a Place; the 
Number of ſmaller Boroughs, (thoſe Markets 


of Corruption and Bribery) will always be 
open to receive him, Nay farther, the Ad- 
vocates for this Bill, do not ſcruple to affirm, 


that an Afurance of being re-choſen, is ge⸗ 
nerally made the neceſſary previous Qualifi- | 


cation, without which no Place can be ob- 
tained; For a Proof of this they appeal to 
the Numbers in the preſent Houſe, who 
have been returned to their Places, even with- 
out Oppoſition, after they had parted with 
them to ſerve their Country in a more ad- 
8 Capabit. 

Ih being a ſtanding Rule with theſe lie- 


th Nurſeries of Venality and Proflitution, 
that whoever can obtain the Confidence, 


and Favour of the Miniſter, may always be 


ſure of theirs, Upon this Principle they 
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14. A Review of 
imagine tbemſelves capable to account for a 
Fact, which would otherwiſe carry a very 
odd Appearance, why Gentlemen who have 
the Honour of repreſenting the moſt conſi- 
derable Counties, and largeſt Carporations, 
have. been ſeldom known to accept of Pub- 
lick Favours fiom the Crown, but rather 
chuſe to transfer the Rewards of their Ser- 
vice] within Doors, to fome Relation or De- 
fendent' without : They are unwilling to quit a 
Place they can have no Aſſurance of regaining, 
or Which, at beſt, they can only hope to pur- 
. chaſe at an Expence too great for the Ade 
vuptages "they can receive from the Experi- 9 
ment. From this Fact, which has been 
. found Þ ihvatiably true, that we have but 
5 one. Auſtance of a Member rechoſen for 4 
a Cut or Shire in the preſent Parliament,” 
they would infer two Things: Firft, that 
the Sehe of the People without Doors, 
with relation to the Bill, in debate, is en- 
_ tirely in its Fayon „when either their Num- 
bers are too "eat, or their Properties and 
Eſtates too large to admit of Corruption; for 
other wiſe no Reaſon can be affigned, why 
the Gentlemen who have been returned to 
ſerve for them, ſhould be more afraid ta 
venture a ſecond Choice, by accepting Places, 
than the Members of a Corniſb Borough, or 
a Sea- port Town. It cannot even be to up- 
poſed, that they have less Merit, or are leis 
e of 1 the Swe and therefore : 
cir 
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their not accepting Pla 


Force, and therefore another, and more ef- 


the Place- Bill. 15 
C&D, Can only be OW 
ing to a Conſciouſneſs, that their Conſti- 
tuents are too numeroꝝs or. too wealthy to be 
bribed: into a ſecond Return: And farther, 
that by theſe Means, the good Intent of that 
Law is entirely. fruſtrated, the Evils deſigned 
to be guarded againſt by it, continue in full 


on Act of Parliament is become abſolute- 
neceſſary, to prevent the Effects of this 
4 Intercourſe between the Crown, 
and the Members: Since what has hitherto 
been done for this Purpoſe, is thus plainly 
eluded: This they contend can be no other 
than the Place- Bill; which, if obtained. will - 
indeed lay the Ax to the Root of this Tren of 
Bitterneſs, and by deſtroying; the very Ends 
of Carruption and Bribery, Put an eſfectual 
Period to the Thing itſelt. Win 
Vet fatther, Joy! argue the n 
of the Precautions taken in this Bill from the 
very Nature of the Office, erke * | 
preſentative of the People. N . 
The Houſe of | Commons are by their Conſti- 
tution, the Guardians of the People's Liber». 
ty, to them is delegated the. important. Office 
to watch over the Rigbts, and protect the 


Privileges of their n It is their 8 


Duty therefore, to promote their Intereſts, 

by encouraging ſuch Laws as may moſt 

effectually contribute to theſe great Ends; EL 
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be inconſiſtent with, or deſtructive of theſe 
invaluable Bleſſings. It is in particular their 
Duty to redreſs every publick Grievance, by 
. puniſhing ſuch Offenders, who may be artful 
enough to evade the ordinary Forms of 
| Jaſtice, or powerful enough to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from the common Puniſhments ap- 
pointed for Delinquents. Whilſt they act in 
this Manner, and preſerve themſelves inde- 
pendent on the Crown, unbiaſſed by its Fa- 
vours, and fearleſs of its Frowns, the moſt 
daring Minifter will always regard that Af- 
. fembly, as an awful Tribunal, before which 
be is canſtently liable to account for his 
Conduct, -whofe Wiſdom and Penetration 
cannot be cluded, and whoſe Authority, 
and Juſtice, will ever be ſuperior to his in- 
fluene& and Power: Whilſt he looks on 


them in this Light, he will reſpect their Judg- 


ment, and dread: the Cenſure of a Britiſp 
Houſe of Commons, and whilſt he conſtant- 
ly feels their Independency, will hardly dare 
to enter into ay Meaſures which may ſub- 
jet him to their Reſentment: But can this 
awful, this neceſſary Authority be maintain- 
ed, if the Majority of its Members are ſuch 
whoſe Preſervation and Security depend on 
their neglecting, or acting contrary to, their 
Duty ? Can we expect publick Grievances 
* ſhall be redreſs'd, if thoſe very Men, whoſe 
Bufineſs, whoſe Duty, it is to prevent or re- 
medy them, are become, — the 
„ | .onte- 
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| Confederates, nay even the Dependents on 


ſuch As. occaſion - them? Can we hope Of. 


fenders ſhall be puniſhed, and their Crimes 


detected, when their very Judges have been 


Companions, and Sharers in the Plunder? 


It is farther, .the Duty of this Houſe, and 
of all its Members, to provide that no unne- 
ceſſary Burdens are laid upon the People, no 
exorbitant: Taxes granted, nor any Money 
raiſed, but what is abſolutely neceflary for the 


85 Service to which it is appropriated, and af- 
terwards to ſee ſuch Sums properly ap- 


ply'd to the Uſes for which they were de- 
ligned, and at laſt regularly accounted for 
by the Perſons i in whoſe Hands they have 


been entruſted. So long as this is done, it is 
impoſſible the Kingdom ſhould at ang fine 
want the neceſſary Supplies, on the greateſt, 
and moſt expenſive Emergencies: But is it 
reaſonable to expect that any Supply, however 
burdenſome or unneceſſaty, if demanded by 


the Crown, will meet Vir Refuſal from 


Men, who have a viſible Intereſt in paſſing 
the Grant ? Or can we hope the Publick 


Money will either be expended with Fru- 


gality, or accounted for with Honour, if 
thoſe who have apply'd a large Share of it 
to their own Ute, are to be the principal In- 
ſpectors of thoſe Accounts? May not the 


molt rapacious and guilty, Miniſter, inſolent 


with the Plunder and Ruin of a Nation, 
before ſuch a Tribunal, and ſuch Auditors, 


boaſt with Ds the Cleanneſs of his Hands, 
” D | 


and 
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18 A Review of 
and the Integrity of his Heart? May he not 
ſubmit the moſt ſhameful Accounts to ſuch 
Judges, whoſe Votes he has already pre- 
engaged, as Sharers in the common Spoil? 
In ſhort, let a Majority of ſuch Men be 
fuppoſed, (and what ſhould hinder the Sup- 
poſition but the Bill contended for?) and 
nothing can prevent their Approbation of 
the moſt blandering Meafares, their Con- 
ſent to the moſt exceſſwe and uſeleſs Grants, 
their enacting the moſt burdenſome and 
oppreflive Laws, their paſſing the moſt fcan- 
dalous Accounts, or acquitting the moſt hein- 
dus Criminals. Can the Votes be ſaid to be 
perfectly free, their Judgments unbiaſsd, 
and their Proceedings guided by a ſteady re- 
gad to the good of their Country, who 
depend, if not for their Subſiſtence, at leaſt 
for the Support of their Luxury and Extra- 
vagance, on the arbitrary Will of a Prince, 
or the more ſlaviſn Dependance on a Mini- 
ſter? Such diſintereſted Virtue, ſay theſe 
Men, may amuſe Mankind in Speculation ; 
but can never be ſafely depended on in Prac- 
tice: And whenever the Rights, and Liberties - 
of a Brave and Free People ſhall be reduced 
to a bare Dependance on ſuch inflexible In- 
tegrity, we may ſafely pronounce their Period 
muſt be near at Hand: Or ſhould it even be 
allowed that ſome Examples may be found, of 
len ſuperior to all the Charms of Avarice 
or Ambition, ſteady to their Principles * 
wow” | yr 
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midſt all theſe Scenes of Venality and Cor- 
ruption, and unmoved by the Frowns or 


PFlatteries of a Court, fuch obſtinate Pa- 


riotiſm may indeed be the Object of our Ad- 


miration, but the Numbers will never be 


found ſufficient to deſerve our Confidence. 
The Happineſs and Glory of Great-Britain 
are Things too ſacred, and of too ſolemn 
Importance, to be ſubjected to ſuch danger- 
ous Experiments. It can therefore, never 


be a wiſe or prudent Part, to entruſt their 
Preſervation in the Hands of fuch Men, who 


have a perſonal Intereſt to betray them: At 
all Events they muſt be ſafeſt under their 
Care, who can have no ſuch Temptations, 


as having nothing to loſe, but in common 


with the reſt of their Fellow-SubjeQs, nor 
any thing to hope for-. rom the Fayour'et an 
ambitious Prince or a deſigning Miniſter. 


Again, fay the Advocates for this Bill, it 


is eflential to Liberty, that the Legitlative 
Power ſhould always controul, and over-awe 
the Executive. In vain are gasd and whole- 


| ſome Laws enacted, if thoſe who made them, 


want either Power, or Inclination to provide 
for their Execution ; and punith thoſe who 
ſhall dare to diſobey them: If therefore the 


Time ſhould. ever come, when theſe diſtin 


and ſeparate Powers, ſhall be in the ſame 


Hands; or, what is all one, if thoſe whoſe Buſi- 


neſs it is to put our Laws in Execution, Hall 
ceaſe to be accountable to thoſe who made 
\ D - TOE 8 | them 
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them for the diſcharge of their Duty, our Con- 
ſtitution muſt be then at an end: Since in 
this caſe, the Perſons to controul, and thoſe 
to be controuled, would, in effect, be one 
and the ſame; and what Juſtice is to be 
expected, when Men are to judge in their 
own Cauſe, need not to be explained: When 
Miniſters muſt either condemn themſelves, 
or be acquitted by their pretended Judges, 


no Man can be at a Loſs to determine the 


Event. Parliaments inſtead of being a Check 
on miniſterial Corruption, will only prove 


a Support to their Ambition, and the En- 


gine of their Power. To this Condition, ſay 
tneſe Men, our Affairs are at preſent haſten- 
ing; the numerous Taxes which continue to 
oppreſs the People, and the Multitude of Of- 


i ficers employed in collecting them, have al- 

ready added a great and dangerous Power to 
the Crown, which it is therefore, to be 
feared, may one Day ſwallow up the other 
Branches of the Legiſlature; or, what will 


be in every reſpect as bad, make them in- 
tirely dependent on itſelf. This Event is the 
more to be apprehended from the great 


Number of Officers, who have already Seats 


in Parliament, to which, it is probable, we 
ſhall have very large Additions attempted in 
the enſuing Elections. Theſe, if not at pre- 
ſent the Tools of- thoſe on whom they de- 


pend for what they now have, or hope for 


hereafter, can at beſt be expected to make a 
— es | very 


4 


8 


very weak Reſiſtance to the Encroachment 
of that Power, from which they derive 
their Subſiſtence, and which alone is capable 


to gratify their Avarice, or Ambition. This 


Increaſe, confeſs'd on all Hands, and bewail- 


ed by every honeſt, and difintereſted Patriot, 
calls in the loudeſt Manner for a Limitation: | 


which can only be effected by the Place-Bill : 


Other Remedies may, perhaps, palliate the 
Evil, this only can effectually remove it, and 


till this can be obtained, our Conſtitution muſt 
continue in the moſt apparent Danger, nor 


can we have any Security for our Rights and 
Privileges as a Free People; but what we 
_ derive from the Moderation of the Prince, 
and the- Integrity of the Miniſter : Since it” 
muſt be evident tothe meaneſt Capacity, that 


if the Crown ſhould ever, by Influence over 
Place-Men, get the abſolute DireQion of the 
Legiſlature, the Power of making Laws will 


as effectually be in the Prince, as if the 


Conſtitution had placed it ſolely ; in his own 
Breaſt, In this Caſe a Britiſh Parliament, 
like an Aſſembly of the ſame Name at Paris, 
might be employed in regiſtering the royal 
Edicts, but like them could have no Hand 
in the making them. Nay, the Laws them- 


| ſelves, which ſhould ſecure all Men from 
Oppreſlion, would become the Tools of ar- 


bitrary Power, and be, in reality, the greateſt 


of all Oppreſſions : : From being the Guar- 
diane of our Liberties, they would be em- 


; . . 
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ploy' d in the Defence of Tyranny, and 
prove it is to be feared, the ſtrongeſt Sup- 
Port of the Monarch's deſpotick Power. The 
uncontrouled, and. uncontroulable Will of 
\ the Prince being thus made the Sanction of 
all Law, Slavery would be ſtampt with the 
ſpecious Name of Liberty, and thoſe who 
were appointed by the People to preſerve 
them from Chains, would themſelves be made 
uſe of to forge their Fetters. ns 
That theſe, ſay the Advocates for this Bill, 
are not idle, ar impoſſible Suppoſitions, 
thrown out to inflame the Paſſions of the 
M./ultitude, or influence the Votes of an ap- 
* proaching Election, will appear from a Re- 
view of the Nations round about us. The 
Darchies of France and Spain, were once, 
: ot as free as Great-Britain, at leaſt 
Strangers to the arbitrary Government, under 
which they at prefent groan, The Parlia- 
ment of the one, and the Cortez of the other, 
were once poſſeſſed of Powers to which the 
preſent Members are altogether Strangers, 
and which there is little Probability their 
Poſterity will ever recover: They were ſum- 
moned, not blindly to confirm the Com- 
mands of an arbitrary Maſter, but, like ours, 
to counſel. and adviſe him. What their 
Power is now, requires no Explanation, their 
Hiſtories ſufficiently inform us, and may we 
never learn it by our own Experience. Should 
we carry our Enquiries {till farther, and men 


the Place-Bill. " 


the Accounts of Denmark and Sweden, but 


little higher than our own Memories, we 
ſhall find the Subjects poſſeſſed of even greater 
Degrees of Power, than were perhaps con- 
ſiſtent with the royal Prerogative, or even 
the Peace of thoſe Kingdoms; let us view 


theſe Nations in their preſent State, and learn, 
by their dear bought Experience, to guard, in 


time, thoſe Rights, which if once under any 
Pretence given upto the Power of the Crown, 
may like theirs, be impoſſible to be retrieved, 

It is true, the Crown of Sweden has been 
obliged to part with a great deal of that Au- 


thority it claimed from the firſt Guſtavus, to 


the Death of the late King Charles, the diſ- 
puted Succeſſion to the Throne gave a fortu- 
nate Occaſion to their Dyets, to reſumie 


that Power, they had wantonly given away 


to their former Monarchs, though whether 


the People are, in general, the freer or hap - 


pier by this Alteration, may perhaps be a 
Queſtion not eaſily decided.” | 
Should it be farther aſked how came theſe 


Nations, once famous for their Love of Li- 
berty, thus reduced to a State of infamous 


Dependance on the Monarch's arbitrary 
Will? Were their Chains impoſed by ſome 


ſucceſsful Invader ? Or did they tamely re- 


fign their Freedom to the Artifices of a Court, 
which, by ſlow, but ſure Advances, eftablith'd 


its own Authority on the Deſtruction of the 
Rights and Privileges of the People? Were 
|  Synods 
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Synods bought to betray their Truſt? Or 


terrify'd into a Compliance by the prevailing. 
Power of the Crown? The Anſwer, to the 


eternal Infamy of theſe pretended Guardians. 


of the Subjects Liberty, muſt. be, that they 
loſt their Freedom by their Treachery or Co- 


wardice. The ſame Cauſes, ſay theſe Men, 


will for ever produce the ſame Effects; and 
the ſame Means which made theſe Nations 
Slaves, will, if not timely prevented, reduce us 
to the ame Condition, ſhould future Princes, 
or future Miniſters ariſe capable of ann 


ſuch black and i impious Deſigns. 


To all theſe Conſiderations, they add; 


' il a State of Slavery introduced by theſe 


4 NV et] ods weuld be of all others the moſt in- 


5 _— 
. 


: Wletadle, and the leaſt likely to be redreſs'd. 
To be overcome by a brave and. generous E- 


nemy, has been the Fate of many a gallant 
Nation; but to yield up thoſe Liberties to 
the Intrigues of the Cabinet, Which our An- 


ceſtors have & ſuch a vaſt Expence of Blood 
and Treaſure, defended in the Field, to be 
made the Pools of a haughty and over- 


bearing Miniſter, who have fo often defsat- 


ed the open Attempts of the. moſt daring 


Monarchs; and, what is ſtill worſe, to be ſa- 


ctificed by thoſe veiy Men, whom we our- 


ſelves chuſe as the Gusto of our Conſti- 
tution, will make our Bondage emphatically 
grievous. What we: loſe by open Violence 
8 by cen * the ſame Methods it 
was 
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not loſe our Courage with our Fortune; ſuc- 


ceſsful Invaſions may for a Time bear down 
all before them, but whilſt the Spirit of Li- 


berty remains, and we dare to be free, Op- 


portunities will ſeldom be long wanting to 
reſtore: us to our Rights and Privileges : But 


_ ſhould we tamely reſign theſe Bleſſings, or 


put it in the Power of thoſe to do it for us, 


who may think it their Intereſt to barter , 


them for a Place or a Penſion ; would not our 
Condition be equally. undeſerving of Pity or 
Redreſs? By ſuch flow and unperceived-Ap- 


proaches: Slavery makes its ſureſt Advances, 

and when Men are thus gradually brought 
to put on their own Fetters, they have ſel- 
dom been known to have the Courage to. 
ſhake. them off; but ſhould they a laſt grows + 
weary of their Chains, and boldly venture 


for the Recovery of their Freedom, this could 
by no other ways be effected, but by an open 


| Reſiſtance, and an Appeal to Heaven, a Re- 
medy ſo dangerous in the Event, fo big with 
Ruin and Confuſion in the very Attempt, 


that Slavery itſelf is ſcarcely more to be ab- 
horred, | 1 5 


It would then, ſay the Friends of this Bill, 
be an Inſtance of Infatuation and Folly, al- 
moſt without Precedent, ſhould we neglect 
to guard ourſelves in the ſtrongeſt Manner 


againſt an Evil ſo difficult to be cured, and 
o fatal in all its Conſequences... It is in 
E in 
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| vain to ſay ſuch a Caſe may never happen, 
or urge our preſent Safety under the Protection 


of his Majeſty's known Goodneſs and Mo- 


deration, theſe truly aimable and princely 
Virtues, with the Proſpect we have of their 


Continvance in his illuſtrious Family, indeed 


ſet the Danger at a Diſtance, but can never 


totally remove it: And the Time may come 
when the Remedy now contended for, may 


be out of our Power, and our Poſteri 


| have Reaſon to curſe the Neglect of ſo fa- 


vourable an Opportunity. Theſe, it is plain, 


were the Sentiments of former Parliaments, 
nor can there be any doubt but could they 


have foreſeen how ineffectual the Laws they 


1 
* 2 
- : 


| _ paſſed would prove to anſwer the Ends deſigned 
by them, they would have entered into ſuch 
Meaſures as might have rendred the preſent 


Bill - unneceſſary, Standing Armies, were 
things unknown to the Conſtitution in their 


Time, nor was it poſlible they ſhould foreſee 


the Debts of the Nation ; and the Revenues 
of the Crown would ever ſupply their Places 


with Members, much leſs gain a Majority 


of mercenary Votes in the Houſe of Com- 


mons. The Evils they felt, or even appre- 


| hended, they provided againſt, and it cer- 


tainly becomes us to do the fame. If their 


Fears were not groundleſs, and their Precau- 
tions needful at that Time, our Appre- 
henſions muſt have a much better Founda- 
tation, by the viſible Increaſe of theſe De- 


pendents 
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pendents on the Crown, whoſe unanimous 
Concurrence with all the Meaſures of the 
Court for many Years, if it does not prove that 


one and the ſame Influence governs and di- 
rects all their Determinations, it is undeni- 

ably a ſtrong Preſumption, that they are not 
invariably guided by the Dictates of impartial 


Judgment, unleſs it be reaſonable to affirm, 
that the Miniſtry have never been miſtaken, 
a Complement theſe Gentlemen don't ſeem 


diſpoſed to pay them. If it cannot then 


but be ſuppoſed, that a Conſideration had to 


their Places, may have ſometimes at leaſt af- 
fected their Deliberations, and determined 
their Votes in former Seſſions, they may do 
ſo again, and that Complaiſance which has 
been already ſhewn to their Patron may here- 
after be carry'd to very dangerous Lengths, 
ſhould a Majority of theſe Gentlemen be re- 


turned in any future Election. 

To add yet a farther Weight to theſe Rea- 
ſons the Advocates for this Bill affirm, that 
the general Voice of the Nation determines 
the Debate in their Favou that the Ex- 
pedience and even Neceſſity of it appears 
from the frequent Inſtructions ſent up from 


different Parts of the Kingdom, all which 


unanimouſly agree in the Danger of de- 
laying fo ſeaſonable a Remedy for the Evils 


we at preſent feel, and. the melancholy _ 


Proſpects we have of worſe to come. Nor 
is this the only Evidenee they produce to ſhow 
Do wk WY the 
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the Sentiments of the People on this impor- 
tant 9 ; they go one Step farther, and 

aſſert, that the Manner in which it was lately 
rejected, is the ſtrongeſt Evidence, that even 
the Houſe of Commons themſelves, are ſenſi- 


ble how popular. the paſſing it would have 
been, and for this Reaſon alone, choſe to 


put an invidious Taſk on the Lords, which 
they were, 2ither afraid, or aſhamed, to under- 


- take themſelves. As it is not reaſonable to fap- 
. poſe they had changed their Minds with re- 


gard to this Bill, the ready Concurrence it 
met with in the lower Houſe, is no other 
way to be accounted for, but by the near 


approach of a new Election, in which they 
well knew they ſhould have but little Share, 
ſhould they. diſoblige their Conſtituents, by 
_ refuſing ſo neceſſary a Defence of the preſent 
Conſtitution, and their own Liberties. Up- 
on the whole, they conchude, that if the 


Reaſon of the Thing be apparently on their 


Side, confirmed at the fame Time by the ge- 
neral Voice and Sentiments of the Nation, 


this Bill is, in itfelf, a juſt and neceſſar 

Precaution, againſt the exorbitant, and till 
increaſing, Number of Officers in the Houſe 
of Commons; and as ſuch continue to hope, 


the Time will yet come, when it ſhall meet 


with a proper Reception, whatever may have 


been its Fate in former Parliaments. 


In 


* 
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In Anſwer to theſe Reaſons; the Gentle- 
men who oppoſe this Bill obſerve, in the 
- firſt Place, that it is a Matter of the high- 
eſt national Importance, to examine every 
Attempt of changing our Conſtitution, with- 
out the leaſt regard to Names, or Sounds, 
or even the Pretences of thoſe who may pro- 
poſe ſuch an Alteration, That the real De- 


ligns of Politicians are not always quite as ho- 
neſt as their Pretenſions, it being the uſual 


Artifice of ambitious Men, to conceal their 
moſt pernicious Intentions, under the San- 
ction of the moſt popular Sounds. When 
the Liberties of a Nation are deſigned to be 
invaded, and the ſettled Peace and Order of 
Government deſtroyed, a pretended Concern 


for the Freedom of the People, and loud Ex- 


clamations of their Danger are the neceſſary 
 Diſguiſes, by which ſuch Patriot Traytors 
can only hope to accompliſh their infamous 
Deſigns. When political Quacks ſet up for 
the Reformers of a State, the People mult be 


firſt perſuaded, that it is really out of Order, 


and ſtands in need of their Aſſiſtance. The 
Experience, ſay they, of all Ages, ſufficiently 


proves the Danger of Innovations which can 


be juſtified by nothing but an abſolute Ne- 


ceſſity, and even then have ſeldom been ef- 
fected, but at the Expence of the publick 


Tranquillity and Peace. New Scenes of 
Government may indeed appear plauſible 
in Speculation, but when attempted to be 
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put in Practice, will generally be found at- 
tended with greater Evils than thoſe they 
> were deſigned to redreſs: Let them be ſup- 
* poſed innocent in themſelves, nay, even be- 
neficial and advantageous to Society ; yet at- 
tempting them raſhly, may do unknown 
harm, ſhould they miſcarry, and coſt infi- 
nitely. too dear, ſhould they ſucceed. 
The Frame of Government, is a Machine 
too curious to admit of unneceſſary Altera- 
tions, and it will be found in Fact, that all 
ſuch Attempts, to change or alter its Mo- 
tions, are much more likely to produce Con- 
fuſion than to improve or amend it. If theſe 
general Reflexions, ſay they, are verified by 
Experience, if Innovations of all Kinds, tho 
really harmleſs, or even advantageous in 
themſelves, and conducted by Perſons of diſ- 
intereſted Views for the Benefit of their 
Country, are capable of ſuch pernicious 
Effects how much more dangerous muſt 
it be to admit of ſuch Schemes as, in their 
own Nature, tend to overthrow our preſent 
happy Conſtitution, and are propoſed by 
Men of whoſe real Deſigns we can have no 
_ reaſonable Satisfaction. Of this Truth, no 
Hiſtory can furniſh us with a more melan- 
choly Proof than our own. a af 
Thoſe Deſigns in the laſt Century, which 
In their full Growth involved the Nation in 
Blood and Ruin, brought our Monarch to 
the Block, deſtroyed our Hierarchy, and ab- 
nes ſolutely 


dhe P n an 


ſolutely overturned the very Foundations of 
civil Government, which involv'd us in a 
civil War at home, and render'd us infamous 
abroad, had their Beginning in the diſintereſt- 
ed Appearance of a PLace-Biil. A ſelf- 
denying Ordinance, (as it was then called) 
was made a ſcaffold to private Ambition, 


and under that ſpecious and unſuſpected 


Pretence, the Power of the Government was 


taken from the beſt, and placed in the Hands 


of the worſt Men in the Houſe of Commons. 
Thoſe who really meant nothing more than 
a neceſſary Redreſs of Grievances were re- 
moved, and thoſe whoſe warmer Heads were 
filled with Scenes of Blood and Slaugh- 
ter, ſubſtituted in their Places: No ſooner 


were theſe State-Reformers in Poſſeſſion of 
their ill got Authority, but they threw off the 


Maſk they had made uſe of to obtain it: 
Show'd they deſigned nothing leſs than to 
exclude themſelves by their own Votes, and 
kept their Places in Defiance of their own 


* Ordinance. It then appeared, but too late, 


that they had no other Intention but to de- 
prive their Fellow-Members of their Share in 
this great Work of reforming the State, pro- 


cure the ſupreme Command of the Army 


for themſelves or their Creatures, and thus 
uſurp an Authority infinitely more arbitrary 
than that attempted by the Crown. All 
this they accompliſhed; and the fatal Effects 
which attended their | Succeſs, ought, 155 
| Wh. they, 
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3 A Review of 
they, to ſtand as eternal Monuments of the 
Danger our Government will always be in, 
by liſtening to the Schemes of ſuch pretyded 
Patriots; and, if after having ſeen the Fate. 
ol our Anceſtors, we are weak enough to fall 
ourſelves into-the ſame Snare, our Miſery will 
obably be as great, but deſerve much leſs 
. © npaſtion than theirs. It will be allowed 
on all Hands, that their Pretences for Refor- 
maticn were much better founded than ours, 
the Evils they ſuffered; and the Dangers which 
threaten d them, were infinitely greater than 
are even complained of at preſent; the Leaders 
of that Oppoſition were in no Reſpects in- 
. ferior to our modern Patriots, their Capa- 
cities were allowed as great, and their Zeal 
for Liberty (the darling Word at that Time, 
as it is now of ours) as remarkably diſtin- 
guiſh'd; if then their Fears and Reſentments 
carry'd thoſe amongſt them, who really 
meant well, too far, and gave an Opportuni- 
ty to thoſe whoſe Views were Anarchy in 
the State, and Confuſion in tbe Church, of 
leading them inſenſibly ſtill farther, till they 
could neither retreat with Safety, nor pro- 
ceed without Guilt; will not the Caſe pro- 
bably be the ſame with us, ſhould we be 
weak enough to follow their Example. 
From theſe terrible Effects of a pretended 
Teal for the Liberties of the People, the 
ſeveral Parts of the Legiſlature ſnould certain- 
ly learn this important Leſſon, 3 
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each their own Privileges with a calm Reſo- 
lution, but abſtain religiouſly from mutual 
Encroachments, ſince Experience has ſhewn 
us, that when once the inward Ballance of 
the Conſtitution is broken, endleſs Diſorders 


are like to follow, and no Part of the whole 


is in Danger of ſuffering more than that 
which at firſt appeared to be the Gainer. 

If then, from the Effect, which this e 
denying Ordinance (the Place Bill of that Day) 
had in the Year 1640, we ought to be upon 
our guard againſt any Projects of a like Na- 
ture at preſent, we ſhall have yet ſtronger 
Reaſons for the utmoſt Jealouſy of all ſuch 
Attempts, if it can be as little diſputed, 
that in the Reign of the late King William, 
Bills of a like kind were propoſed, and 


actually paſſed, with no better a View than 


to defeat the Settlement of the Crown in the 
preſent royal Family, or at leaſt make the 
Government impracticable whenever that 


Succeſſion ſhould take Place. Theſe Facts, 


ſay the Oppoſers of a Place-Bill, though 
they may not directly prove that, becauſe 


the Act of Parliament, now ee | 


ed for, is of a like Nature with thoſe 
Bills which were formerly intended to de- 


ſtroy the Conſtitution in Church and State, 


to murder the Perſon of the King, and de- 


ſtroy the Liberties of the People, to under- 


mine the Revolution, and defeat the Pro- 
teſtant Eſtabliſhment, that it is now ſollicited 
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34 A Review of 
ſo warmly with any ſuch Intentions, yet 
they abundantly prove, that the greateſt 
Caution cannot too much guard againſt an 
Innovation of ſo dangerous a Natuze, as in 
its firſt Inſtance effected the Subverſion of 

. all our Liberties and Laws, and in its ſe- 
cond Attempt would probably have deprived 
us of all the Bleſſings we at preſent enjoy, 
had not the fatal Edge of this Republican 
Weapon been taken off by a ſubſequent Act, 

which reſtores to the People their natural 

Right of judging for themſelves, and re- 
electing anf Member who may have ac- 

cepted a Place from the Crown. If any Man 

3 can doubt whether we owe the preſent royal 
Family to the repeal of that Law, which ab- 

| ſolutely excluded every Man in Office, under 

the King, from a Seat in Parliament, let him 

recolle& the Time when that Succeſſion was 

* carry'd in the Houſe of Commons but BV 

E VoTE ONLx, and then ſay, if he thinks, 

| that HAPPY, THAT EFEFFicacious VoTE 

could then have been obtained, if the People 

had at that Time been debarred from chuſing 

| any Gentleman as their Repreſentative, who 

„ was employed in the Service of King William, 

8 when even with their Aſſiſtance it paſſed with 
IE ſo much Difficulty and Oppoſition. 

„hut farther, ſay theſe Gentlemen, we 

” a ought never to introduce a Change in our 

| Conſtitution, but when the Evils we ſuffer 

| for the want of it, are of ſufficient Impor- 
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tance to juſtify ſuch an Alteration, and 


ſufficiently evident to demand it, There can 


be no end of providing againſt imaginary 
Dangers which have no Foundation but in 
the real or pretended Apprehenſions of Men 


avowedly diflatisfy'd with the preſent Admi-- 


niſtration, becauſe unkindly deny'd a Place 
in it. If Remedies are to be applied againſt 


every Inconvenience, - which the Fears of 


diſappointed Stateſmen affe& to foreſee, 


new Bills muſt every Seſſions be paſſed, new 


Barriers raiſed to defend thoſe Liberties which 
were never deſigned to be invaded. If the 
Nation is never to be fafe, till thoſe, who 
have themſelves - no ſhare in the Adminſtra- 
tion, ſhall declare they are fatisfy'd with its 
Security, it muſt for ever be in D gger, and 


perhaps it may be better for us that it ſhould 
continue ſo, than topurchaſe their Approbation 


by gratifying their Ambition, and introducing 
a motley Miniftry, whoſe mutual Jealouſies 


may probably bring. upon us all thoſe Evils 


they at preſent pretend only to foreſee, It is 
not long ſince the Danger of the Church was 
as loudly bellow'd, as that of the State is at pre- 
ſent, the Mob took the Favourite Hint, and 
the Cry ſucceeded to the utmoſt of their Ex- 
pectations: The then Miniſtry were diſcard- 


ed after a glorious Adminiſtration, which will 


tranſmit their Names, with Honour to fu- 


—— 
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ture Generations: Theſe zealous Defenders 


of Epiſcopacy poſſeſs d themſelves of all the 
„ Power 
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Power they had been long aiming at; and 
what was the Event? Was the Church bet- 
ter ſecured under their Influence? Were any 
new Laws made in her Favour, or any new 
Barriers formed for her Protection? Always 


. excepting the ever memorable Schiſm Bill? 
Or was it not in the moſt apparent hazard of 
being totally overturn'd by the Introduction 


of Popery and the Pretender. When Men 
are far gone in the Spleen, and imagine 
Diſtempers which have no real Exiſtence 


but in the Hypochondria, tho' they even 


ſwear they feel them in every other Part of 
the Body, no wiſe Phy ſician will believe the 
Complaint, and none but a Quack pretend to 
remove it. It muſt then be nothing but a 


real Evil to be avoided, or a real Good to be 


obtained, which can make ſuch an Act ne- 
ceflary, or even prudent ; but has any thing 
of the former Sort been made appear ? Pre- 


tences will never be wanting, but has any 


Proof been offered of the Danger of the 


State? Does not every Man's Experience con- 


the Falſhood of ſuch Suggeſtions ? We have 
lived now for half a Century under our pre- 
ſent excellent Conſtitution in ſuch a State of 
domeſtick Tranquillity, in ſuch a full and 
ſecure Enjoyment of our Properties and 


Rights, both Civil and Religious, and of 


every Bleſſing which the beſt regulated Go- 


vernment can procure Mankind, as no Pe- 
riod of our own Hiſtory can exceed, and 


few 


„ 
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few can equal. What Attempts, they aſk, 
have been made, excepting in the latter End 
of the late Queen, when theſe Gentlemen, 


who are become ſuch zealous Defenders of 


our Conſtitution, were in the Adminiſtration, 
to deprive us of our Liberties? What Steps 
have been taken to advance the Power of the 
Crown, or weaken the juſt Influence of Par- 


liament? Has the royal Pretogative been 


ſtretch'd as in former Reigns to the Infringe- 


ment of the Rights of the Subject, or have 
the People been taught the exploded Doctrines 


of paſſive Obedience and Non-reſiſtance, to 


the arbitrary Will of the Monarch? Have 


our Courts of Judicature ever been filled 
with Judges of greater Integrity, or who 
complains of the Want of a due Adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice? Was the venerable Bench 
of Biſhops ever better ſupply'd, or were 
Perſons more eminent for Piety and Learning 
ever promoted 'to thoſe high Stations in the 
Church? Has our Sovereign ever betray'd 
a Defire to extend his Power beyond the 
Limits of the Conftitution, or have his 
Miniſters aſſumed an Authority inconſiſtent 
with the Nature of their Places, and ne- 
ceflary to the Diſcharge of their Duty? 
What then are the Symptoms, from whence 
theſe State Quachs would infer a Sickneſs, or a 


Decay in the Conſtitution ? What Signs do 


they produce, 'that its Vigour is in any De- 
gree exhauſted, much leſs its End approach- 
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ing ? What need then of all this political 
Phyſick, where there are no Diſorders to be 


removed, or why muſt we expoſe ourſelves 


to the Danger of unknown and uncertain 
Remedies, when we have no Complaint to 


_ juſtify the Experiment? What then are the 


Evils which this Bill is to redreſs, are they 
real, or preſent? Or are they only imaginary 


and what may poſſibly happen, ſhould an 
_ ambitious Prince, a defigning Miniſter, and 
a flaviſh Majority in Parliament meet toge- 


ther at the SAME T1ME ? If this be all, it 
will be Time enough to provide againſt 
ſuch future Dangers, at leaſt when they 


appear nearer, and more formidable than 


they do at preſent. TOP 
Again, fay theſe Gentlemen, if this In- 
novation were neither ſo dangerous, nor 


unneceſſary as it appears to be, it ought 
however to be oppos'd, as a Project, which 


under Pretence of leſſening the Power 
ofthe Crown, will in the Event take away 


th Rights, and conſequently leſſen the 


Power of the People., As our Conſtitution 


ſtands at preſent, we have always a Remedy 


in our own Power againſt the Influence the 
Crown. can ever have over Place-Men in the 
Houſe of Commons : Becauſe we can always 


chuſe whether we will ele& ſuch for our 


Members. By this juſt and happy Tempera- 
ment the Ballance muſt always be preſerved, 
between the royal Prerogative, and the Li- 


paty —© 
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berty of the Subject: Nor can the Wiſdom 


of the moſt ſubtle Politician diſcover an 
other Medium, which will ſo effectually 
make the Monarch truly great, and the Peo- 
ple really bappy. It gives the firſt a Power 
of chuſing his own Servants from among the 
beſt of his Sukjects, from ſuch who by the 
Voice of the People themſelves have been 
declared worthy of their Confidence, a Choice 
which cannot but be highly beneficial to the 
Intereſts of the Community, whilſt the Crown 
has no Views inconſiſtent with their juſt 
Rights, and whenever it may be ſuſpected 
of any other Deſigns, the People will always 
preſerve a Power of ſhewing their Reſent- 
ment,. by withdrawing that Truſt, and re- 
jecting, as any longer worthy their Favours, 
all ſach Members, as may be charged with 
voting under the undue Influence of the 
Crown. By the Laws at preſent in being 
the People are capable of protecting their 
own Liberties, and limiting, whenever they 
pleaſe, the Number of Place-men in the 
Houſe of Commons. If it appears to them, 
and they are undoubtedly the beſt Judges for 
themſelves, that theſe Men are ſo dangerous 
to the Conſtitution as the Advocates for this 
Bill affect to repreſent them, they can by 
their own Authority put a Negative on every 
Officer, nor will it be in the Power of the 
Crown to get one Servant. returned to the en- 
firing Parliament, What then would theſe 
„„ : Men 


Men have? To deſire more than this muſt 
be the ſevereſt Satire on their own Conduct, 
i as well as carry in it the higheſt Imputation 
: of their want either of Honeſty or Common 
Senſe, and it may be affirmed it will be im- 
poſſible to frame a Petition from any Coun- 
ty, or Borough in Great. Britain ſolliciting 
for a Place-Bill, which muſt not be big with 
Contradictions, and run to the following 
Effect, We the Preebolders of the County of 
under the deepeſt Senſe of the Danger 
ariſing to our preſent happy Conſtitution, from 
the Liberty de enjoy of returning ſuch Men, 
as in our Conſciences we believe, if truſted, are 
likely to betray it, and at the ſame Time ſenſi- 
ble of our own Incapacity to refuſe a Bribe if 
. offered in their Behalf, or give a Vote for | ſome 
Honeſter © Repreſentative; do make it our 
earneſt requeſt that this power, which 
we cannot make a proper uſe of our- 
| ſelves, may be taken from our Poſterity, who 
a4s they are likely to be as great Fools as we, 
may ſome Time or other abuſe it, as we 
acknowledge we have. ourſelves too often done. 
To prevent all which Dangers to our dear Coun- 
try, we repeat our Deſire, that neither they nor 
ve may any longer be ſuffered to exerciſe our 
own private Fudgmenis, that a wholeſome Re- 
ftraint may be laid on the Freedom of our 
Votes, and our Hands for ever ty d up froni the 
Temptations of Bribery and Corruption, and 
your Petitioners ſhall ever, &e. To oy 
| there- 
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therefore that this Right of chuſing for our- 
ſelves ought to be taken from the People, be⸗ 
cauſe they may ſometimes /exerciſe it in a 
Manner diſpleaſing to thoſe who oppoſe the 
Adminiſtration is highly unjuſt, but to ſup- 


poſe, much more aſſert, that the People 
themſelves deſire it, has ſomething in it 
fo big with Contradiction and Abſurdity, as 


muſt create the Laughter of every impartial 
Reader, if it does not deſerve a ſeverer Re- 


turn. If the People have formerly choſe Gen- 


tlemen to repreſent them, ho were at the 


ſame time in the Service of the Crown, it 
only proves they were, at the Time of Elec- | 


tion, well ſatisfy'd with the Honour of their 


Members, and the Wiſdom of their Ad- 
miniſtration; and whenever they find Rea- 
ſon to alter their Opinion of either, nothing 


can prevent their ſending others, who tney 


may judge better qualified co be the Gua dians 


of their Liberties. 


They add to all this, that the Bill they 
oppoſe would be equally injurious to the 


King and his Miniſters ; it would reflect in 
the higheſt Manner on bis Majeſty's Wiſdom, 

or be an open Affront to his Juſtice, ſhould bis 
Choice alone of Perſons to ſerve him, with- 


out any other Reaſon, be ſufficient to exclude 


them from the Truſt and Confidence of his 


Subjects: A very unjuſt and ungenerous Re- 
turn for all the Bleſſings we have enjoyed 


in his mild and gracious Adminiſtration. 
G 5 It 
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It is refuſing the Crown, what it has a natu- 
ral Right to demand, the Aſſiſtance of all its 
Subjects: Eſpecially at a Time when it 
may be juſtly apprehended it may ſtand in 
need of their utmoſt Abilities. It is laying 
2 a Foundation for groundleſs Jealoufies, of De- 
ſigns formed by the Prince againſt their Li- 
berties, which no Part of his paſt Conduct 
can juſtify, and which he has ſworn ſolemn- 
ly to preſerve. It is ſowing thoſe Seeds of Dif- 
content, and Diſaffection in the Minds of the 
People, which may, hereafter, produce a 
plentiful harveſt of Confuſion ; and ſpring 
up, if not into. open Rebellion againſt his 
Perſon, into ſuch a determined Spirit of Op- 
poſition to his Government, as may en- 
courage our Enemies abroad to injure and in- 
ſult us, and weaken our Preparations at 
home, for a juſt and neceſſary Deſence, and 
what may {till be attended with Conſequences 
more fatal to the Peace and Happineſs of the 
Nation, it may tend to create a Diſſike of Par- 
liaments themſelves, the fatal Source of all the 
Miſeries our Fore-fathers felt, and which we 
have hitherto been ſo happy only to read 
of. A King of Great-Britain, who com- 
mands the Affection and Confidence of his 
Subjects, will always be reſpeCted abroad, and 
powerful at home ; but ler this Bond of their 
mutual Happineſs be broke, either by unrea- 
ſonable Doubts of his Juſtice, or their Loyal- 
ty, and the Proſpect immediately 1 


| clear up his Majeſty's Character for Goodneſs 
I G 2 | 
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all around us, his Influence will be diſre- 
garded in Courts abroad, and publick Cre- 
dit will gradually decay at home. As it is 


8 impoſſible a King contented with his juſt 


Prerogatives, and a People fatisfy'd with their 
legal Rights, can never have two ſeparate 
Intereſts, as the Glory of the one mult in- 
clude in it, the Happineſs of the other, who 


ever by dark Inſinuations of Deſigns formed 


againſt either, endeavours to deſtroy, or even - 
weaken this Union, is a Traytor to his King, 


and an Enemy to his Country. Muſt not 


then the Honour of the Crown, and the 
Peace of the Subject be in the utmoſt Danger, 
ſhould the Time ever come, when it ſhall be 
out of the Power of the Prince to place his 
Confidence in any about him, who for that very 
Reaſon ſhall not be rejected by his Subjects? 


It is in vain to plead that the Jealouſies which 
make the Excluſion of Place- men neceſſary 


from the Houſe of Commons, are not 
founded in a Diſtruſt of his Majeſty, but a 
Diſlike to his Miniſters, fince even allow- 
ing that the preſent Perſons in Power had 
given juſt Grounds for ſuch Apprehenſions, 

yet ſhould this Bill be ſuffered to paſs, every 


future poſſible Miniſtry muſt ſhare the ſame 
common Fate, and Place-men, yet unborn, 
be render'd incapable of an Honour io which 
their Births or Fortunes, would otherwiſe en- 


title them. Beſides it will be difficult to 


ar 
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or Wiſdom in his preſent Choice of Men, 
who are ſo notoriouſly wanting in their 
Duty, that even their Succeſſors muſt ſuffer 
for their Crimes. 

This brings me to conſider a de Ob- 
jection againſt this Excluſion of Officers from 
Seats in Parliament, by this Bill, fay they, 
Penalties are inflicted, and Men abridg d of 
their natural Rights, not only without any 
| actual Proof of Guilt or Male-adminiſtra- 
tion; but the Incapacity is tranſmitted to 
Perſons who it is impoſſible can have offend- 
ed, becauſe they never 5 a Being. If 
Men in actual Poſſeſſion of Places under the 
Crown, have ever deute the Intereſts of 
their Conſtituents to the Commands of a 
Miniſter, or paſſed Votes inconſiſtent with 
their real Sentiments, from ſelfiſh Principles 
or private Views to their own Advantage, it 
is juſt they ſhould bear the Infamy they ho 
ſerve : but 1s it reafonable the Places them- 
ſelves ſhould be branded for the Crimes of 
thoſe who enjoyed and abuſed them? Or that 
every Man who may hereafter accept them, 
ſhould be declar'd incapable of the publick 
Confidence, before it.can be known whether 
he really deſeives it or not? If this Way of 
of reaſoning be allowed to be good for the 
future, will it not be equally juſt for the Time 
paſt ? If all Men muſt be ſuppos'd Enemies 
to their Country, who may hereafter be en- 
truſted with the Management. of a Place, or - 
: al 
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an Office under the Crown, I am afraid, 
for the very fame Reaſon, all Who have 
formerly done the ſame Thing, muſt have 
been equally guilty? And if ſo, the preſent 
Advocates for this Bill, will, many of them 
at leaſt, be included in the Number of pro- 
ſtituted Slaves. If they diſcharg'd their Of- 
fices with Integrity, uninfluenced by the 
Favours of the Crown, and independent on 
the Will of the Miniſter, if their Votes were 
always directed by a ſole Regard to the In- 
tereſt of their Conſtituents, why may not 
the fame Virtue be found, if not in the 
preſent Poſſeſſors, at leaſt in ſuch as may ſuc- 
ceed them? Such groundleſs Averſions to 
Men in Place, can only tend to prevent Gen- 
tlemen of Fortune from entering into the 
Service of the Crown, or make them look on 
themſelves, when they are in it, as ody 
of Men, with ſeparate; or even oppoure In- 
tereſts to the People. Should the former be 
the Caſe, the Officers of the Government 
muſt, many of them, be unworthily ſup- 
. Ply'd, ſince none would accept them, whoſe 
preſent Subſiſtence, or Proſpects of farther 
Advancement, would not almoſt neceſſarily 
ſubject them to the Power of the Miniſter. 
If Gentlemen of known and viſible Eſtates, 
are ſuppoſed incapable of reſiſting the Temp- 
_ tations of a profitable Employment, how 
much ſtronger muſt the Influence of Corrup- 
tion affect thoſe who have nothing 15 _ 
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Places to ſubſiſt on, nor any other Depen- 
dance but the Favour of the Crown ? Should 
the latter happen, and the Weight of pub- 
lick Places have fo prodigious an Influence 
as is pretended, what other Fate on ſuch a 
Diviſion of Intereſts could befal us, but con- 
tinual inteſtine Struggles, and domeſtick Con- 
vulſions, till a Period ſhould be put to them, 
either by the Crown's Superiority, which 
mulſt eſtabliſh arbitrary Power, or the Peoples 
Victory, which muſt terminate in Anarchy 
and Confuſion ? 

Will it be ſufficient to cls to ſuch Con- 
ce as theſe, general Hara ngues on the 
exorbitant Power of the Miniſter, or the In- 
fluence and Danger of Corruption, when they 

come attended with no Proofs; nay, when 
they they are contradicted in the ſtrongeſt 
Ma x, by the very Perſons who are loud- 
eſt in theſe Complaints? Theſe Gentlemen, 
many of them have, themſelves, ſerv'd in 
this double Capacity, of Member, and Place- 
men, and might have done ſo Kill at leaſt 


if we may believe their own Aﬀertions, could 


they have been influenced in their Votes by 
a ſlaviſn Dependance on the Crown. If this 
was really the Caſe, it muſt be own'd they 
acted up to the Patriot- character they affect, 
they did their Duty, and deſerve the Eſteem 
and Confidence of their Conſtituents ; but 
why muſt all this boaſted Honeſty, this in- 
flexible Love to their Country be confined 
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to themſelves? They parted with their Places 
for refuſing to ſupport the Adminiſtration in 


Meaſures they thought wrong; but may not 
others with equal Honour and Conſcience 
keep theirs, by ſupporting thoſe very Mea- 


ſures, becauſe they think them Right ? How- 


ever, for once, let all Regards to Honour 


and Honeſty be confined to the narrow Circle 


of their own Party ; two things will at leaſt 


unavoidably follow from their Example, firſt, 


that a Place may be enjoy'd without a ſlaviſh 


Dependance on the Crown, this can't be de- 
ny'd by Men, who were for many Years 


poſſeſs d of great and profitable Employments 


in the State; they diſcharg'd them with a 
due Independency on thoſe who gave them, 


and why may not others do the ſame? And 
next, that a Poſt of Power or Profit is not ſo 


invincible a Temptation, but it may be part- 


ed with, when the Terms of keeping it are 
inconſiſtent with the Duty they owe to their 


Conſtituents, as Members of the Houſe of , 


Commons, In either of theſe Caſes it is 
plain, by their own Confeſſion, a Place does 
not neceſſarily make a Man a Slave, and it 
is pity, without ſome better Proof, than has 
hitherto been offer'd to the contrary, that the 


_ preſent Poſſeſſors of them ſhould be treated 


as ſuch. 5 
But it is farther objected, that the conſtant 


uniformity of theſe Mens Votes in Favour of 


the Court, is a ſufficient Evidence of their 


corrupt 
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48 A Review of © 
corrupt Dependance upon it, it being, as 
theſe Men would perſuade us, impoſſible that 
every Step taken by the ' Miniſter during, a 
long Continuance in Power, ſhould have been 
always right, in which he has nevertheleſs 
met with their ready and chearful Concur- 
rence; but tho the Truth of this Fact might 

perhaps be conteſted, let it for the preſent be 
taken for granted, the Anſwer will be ob- 
vious and plain. If a conſtant Concurrence 
with all the Meaſures of the Court be allow- 
ed a Proof of Bribery and Corruption, to 
what Motive muſt we aſcribe, as conſtant 
an Oppoſition? To affirm the Miniſtry have 
always been wrong, would be, at leaſt; as 
wild and incredible an Aſſertion, as to main- 
tain they have always been right; let then 
our Advetfaries in this Caſe, be themſelves 
our Judges, and the ſame Reaſons the Pro- 
moters of this Bill can alledge in Vindication 
of their own Conduct, ſhall be ſufficient to 

- Juſtify thoſe WhO oppoſe it. If Motives, 
drawn from private Intereſt, create this re- 


markable Steadineſs and Uniformity on the one 


Side, are not the others as powerfully ſway'd 
by diſappointed Ambition and private Re- 
venge ? If a Deſire of keeping their Employ- 
ments make Men blind to the real Faults of 
the Miniſter, may not the Hopes of ſucceed- 
ing them as powerfully prejudice others a- 
gainſt Meaſures the moſt apparently beneficial 
to the Honour and ͤ—ů—ů 
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If the Support of the preſent Adminiſtration 
be the ſole Object of their Attention who 


are in it, I am afraid its overthrow will be 


found equally prevalent with thoſe who are 
out? When Men give themſelves up Slaves 
to any Paſſion, it is of little Conſequence 


to the Publick, whether Avarice or Revenge 
gain the Predominance ; and Ambition 
diſappointed, is as dangerous a Maſter, as . 

| when indulged in the utmoſt Exceſſes of © 


Power. Nay, we may ſafely go one Step 


farther, and affirm that there will always 


be leſs Danger from Perſons, who are in 
the full Gratification of their Deſires, and 


only want to maintain. what they at preſent 
poſſeſs, than from Men, who, by repeated Diſ- 
appointments, are render'd deſperate in their 


Undertakings, and at the worſt have nothing 


to loſe. Have we not ſeen Men under the 
Influence of theſe ungovernable Paſſions, 
break through the ſtrongeſt Ties of Honour 


and Conſcience, combine with known Tray- 


tors to their Country, and aſſiſt with their Ab- 


vice and Counſels the avowed Enemies of our 


Religion and Liberties: Would it be difficult to 
point out he Man, who after having aſſiſted 


in the Impeachment of an infamous Fuct- 
TIVE, has ſince become his favourite Com- 
panion, and the boſom Partner of his moſt de- 
ftruftive Secrets? If Patriots then, bred up 


in Schemes of Liberty, and early diſtin- 


guiſh'd by the Fre. of the Court, ſuperior, 


by 
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by immenſe private Fortune, to all the Views 


of Avarice, and indulged in important Em- 


ployments by the Crown, ſhall yet be thus 
enſlaved to theſe turbulent and unruly Paſ. 


ions, well may we pardon ſome Degrees even 


of Partiality to the Court, in Men, who perhaps 
really think its Meaſures: right in the main, 


The worſt, however, that can be faid of the 
one Side is, that they are Slaves to a Miniſter, 


whilſt the other are, at leaſt, as much fo to 
the Paſſions of diſappointed Ambition, or 
ge, a much meaner Servitude, 
and a more cruel Maſter. „ 
Once more, it is urged in Behalf of a Place- 
Bill, that the Admiſſion of Officers into the 
Houſe of Commons, eſpecially ſhould a 
Majority of the Members be compos'd of 
fuch, unites the Legiſlative and Executive 
Powers, and by that Means deſtroys the 
Authority and Controul the Former ſhould 
always preſerve over the latter: Were this 


indeed true, in the Manner it is repreſented, 
the Objection would be of ſome real Weight, 
and deſerve the Attention of Parliament; 

there being nothing more obvious, than the 
Danger which muſt ariſe to the Conſtitution 


from ſach an unnatural Union between two 
Powers,. which ought, for ever, to be di- 
ſtint, The Fact therefore is the only thing 
to be enquired into, becauſe except that can 
be prov'd, either from Reaſon, or Experience, 
or both, the Objection muſt fall to the 
. 5 Ground; 
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Ground; now the later of theſe Criterions, 


it is evident, is againſt them, no Number 


of Place-men, who have ever yet obtained 
Seats in the Houſe, having hitherto affected 


any ſuch dangerous Superiority on the Part 
of the Crown, what may happen hereafter, 


can only be determined from the Reaſon of 
the Thing, which will conclude equally 
ſrong againſt ſuch groundleſs Apprehenfions, - 


till it can be ſhewn to be a probable Event, 
that Gentlemen of Honour and Credit, ſhall 
no longer be employ'd in Offices of Truſt un- 
der the Government ; or what is ſtill more in- 
credible, ſhould all unite to ſcreen and protect 
Offenders againſt the State, for no other 


Reaſon, but becauſe they themſelves have a 


Share in the Adminiſtration. Should our own 
Hiſtory be conſulted on this Occafion, it 
will be much eaſier to produce Inſtances of 


good Miniſters worry'd by Faction, than 


bad ones protected by Corruption in a Houſe 
of Commons; by the former the great Lord 
Strafford fell a Sacrifice in the Reign of 


_ Charles I; and the honeſt, and upright Earl 
of Clarendon, under the Government of 
| Charles II; if bad Miniſters have ever been 


ſcreen'd from the Vengeance their Crimes de- 


| ſexv'd, they have always ow'd their Safety 


to the Royal Prerogative, and not the Co- 


 wardice or Corruption of the Commons. 


Theſe Conſiderations: may ſerve at the ſame 


Time, as a ſufficient Anſwer to what is far- 


2 ther 
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| ther ſuggeſted by the Partizans of a Place- 
Bill, of the Danger arifing to the Conſtitu- 
- tion from the Increaſe of Power to the Crown, 
by a Majority of Officers in the Houſe of 
Commons: It being impoſſible for the moſt 
ambitious Prince or artful Miniſter, to give 
theſe Gentlemen an equivalent for the Sacri- 


fice they muſt make, not only of their Con- 
ſtituents, but of their own Liberties ; ſince 
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N the very Poſſeſſion of their Places, which are 
10 ſuppos d to be the Price of Slavery, muſt be- 
oo, come more precarious under the arbitrary Will 
Wit! of an abſolute Monarch, than under a Con- 
Bit ſtitution where the preferring Men to Places, 
| [ and their Removal, will be the conſtant Ob- 
l |. ject of the People's Attention; and where if 
1 any ſhould be diſmiſsd from their Employ- 
1 | ments, for refuſing implicit Obedience to the 
7 Willofa Miniſter, or denying his Aſſent to Mea- 
1 | ſures plainly deſtructive of the Glory or Free- 
1 5 dom of the Nation, they could not be however, 
p | diſarmed of their Power of reſenting ſuch 
I Treatment by warmer, and more vigorous 
. & | Oppoſition in the Houſe. To overturn then, 
TH or even injure, the Conſtitution, if it can ever 
| © Ros be effected by the Power of Corruption, muſt 
F be the Work, not of a Majority of Place- 


men, but of Beggars: Till ſuch Time there- 
fore as ſuch are employ'd in Poſts of Honour 
and Profit, who have no Property of their 
awn, all Apprehenſions of Danger from this 

ul be abſolutely groundleſs: It 
5 Bo 8 
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is as certain as any political Propoſition can 
be, that ſo long as the People continue to 


chuſe, as they hitherto have done, Gentle- 
men of known Eſtates and Fortune, to Seats 
in Parliament, the Intereſt of Repreſenta- 
tives will for ever be the ſame with thoſe 
they repreſent; it being impoſſible that the 
latter can ſuffer in their Rights and Privileges, 
without involving the former in the ſame 
Ruin. To ſuppoſe Gentlemen capable of 
holding Places under the Security of our 
preſent Conſtitution, yet forming Deſigns 
inconſiſtent with their own Freedom, to 
pleaſe an ambitious Prince, or gratify a de- 
ſigning Miniſter, carries in it, beſides other 
Improbabilities, this monſtrous Abſurdity, 
that Perſons anxious, in the higheſt Degree 
to enrich themſelves, and aggrandize their 
Families, ſhould have no Concern at the 
fame time about their Preſervation, that 
of Choice they ſhould . prefer the moſt 
precarious Tenure to the moſt ſecure, and 
voluntarily give up their lawful Titles to 
what they enjoy, in exchange for the un- 
certain Favours of a Court; till therefore 
we ſee Men brought into Parliament who 
either have nothing of their own to loſe, 
or want comman Senſe to underſtand the 
Value of Property, till Men are entruſted 
with the Management of the publick Reye- 
nues, who are not capable of taking care of 
their own ; or what may poſlibly be as bad, 

oh | have 


have none of their own to take care of, the 


Conſtitub on œn be in no Danger from their 


thing like this been pretended by the warm- 


eſt Advocates for a 'Place-Bill? On the 


contrary, has not the Minſtry been frequent- 


ly reproach d with the immenſe Property 


* 


thoſe Gentlemen poſſeſs, who are at preſent 
intruſted with Poſts of the higheſt Importance 


in the Government? 


But it is farther inſiſted on, that how chi- 
merical ſoever theſe Apprehenſions may be 
repreſented by the Toolsof the Miaiſtry, our An- 


ceſtors were of a different Opinion; they faw 


at a much greater Diſtance thoſe Evils, which 


which therefore may 


Approaches; and wiſely provided ſuch Re- 


medlies, as to them appear d moſt likely to 


prevent the Danger. The ſeveral Bills 1 


have already mention d were, as they fay, 


enacted with this ſole View of excluding a 


Multiplicity of Officers from Seats in Parlia- 
ments. They partes inſtance in three, 

eſerve our Notice. 
The firſt relates to the Officers of the Cuſtoms, 
Exciſe, Sc. who are all, to a Man, diſqua- 


lify'd from Seats in the Houſe of Commons, 
The Fact is, indeed, notorious, but if it can be 


ſhewn, that the Motives which gave riſe to 
this Bill, and the Reaſons which prevail'd 


with the Legiſlature for paſſing it at that 
Time, were entirely foreign to the preſent 


Caſe. 
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Caſe. If it can be farther prov'd that they 
were directly oppoſite to the Principles on 


which the neceſſity of a Place Bill are founded; 
the Advocates for the latter will have little 
Reafon to triumph in any Advantage their 
Caufe can receive from it? To judge then 
on what Principles our Anceftors a&ted in 
the Excluſion they gave to theſe Gentlemen, 
it will be ſufficient to recite the Preamble to }. 


to the Bill, which I ſhall give the Reader, as 


they ſtand in the Statute of the 3d of. II. 
and Mar. Chap. 1. without any Alteration, 
The Act takes notice, that the Officers of 
* Exciſe, by Reaſon of the Greatneſs ef therr 
© Duty, and the extraordinary Powers given 
© to them, had frequently by Threats or Pro- 
© miſes, ſo far prevailed on Electors, that 
© they had been abſolately debarred of the Free- 
dom of giving their Votes, which, accord. 
© ing to the known Conſtitution of the Kingdom, 
© every Perſon ought to have, and enjoy; it then 
enacts, © that any ſuch Officer who perſuades, of 


© diſſuades any Elector from giving his Vote, 


© ſhall forfert one hundred Pounds, and be inca- 
© pableof executing any Office relating tothe Ex- 
ls it poflible for Words more plain- 
ly to expreſs the Meaning of the Legiſlature ? 
Or can any Man doubt that the fundamental 
and uniform Principle on which they acted, 
was no other than a ſteady Regard to the 


| Preſervation of the Peoples Right of Choice? 


Since theſe Officers were not declared inca- 
8 | 5 pable 
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pable of being elected barely as being Servants 


The 


of the Crown, or becauſe they had charge of 
collecting the Revenue, but from the undue 
Influence which the Nature of their Offices 
might poly give them over their Electors. 

Danger then, which our Anceſtors 
apprehended, and prudently endeavoured to 
prevent, did not ariſe from THEIR IMME- 


 DIATE DEPENDANCE. ON THE CROWN, 


but from THE DEPENDANCE Or THE PEo- 
PLE UPON THEM. It was the Manner 9 
their getting into the Houſe, and not any Appre- 


henfion of what they might ds when they were 


there, that gave riſe to this Act of Excluſion, 


This, it muſt be confeſs d, was a wiſe and 


juſt Regulation, in Favour of the Peoples 
Right of judging for themſelves, It was 


juſtly apprehended, tha their Concerns with, 


and Intereſt in, ſo many of their Conſtituents, 


as were likely to be affected by the publick 
Revenues, and the abſolute Command which 


the ſuperior Officers will always have over 


the inferior, who often make no inconſider- 
able Part of ſome Corporations, might be 
able to controul the Freedom of Elections, 


and deprive the People of their undoubted 


Right of Choice. But would it not be a 


very extraordinary Manner of Reaſoning, 


to infer from a Law evidently deſigned to 


ſupport the Peoples Right of judging for them- 
ſelves, that therefore they. ought to be de- 
priv'd of this Right ; as they certainly muſt 
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be if debarr'd the Liberty of chuſing ſuch Of- 
ficers to repreſent them in Parliament, whoſe 
Employments give them no Command over 


their Votes, nor in any Manner controul the 
Freedom of their Elections? The Qualifica- 


tion Act, which has likewiſe been quoted 
on this Occaſion, has as little to do with a 
Place- Bill as the former. It was deſign'd, or 
at leaſt pretended, to be ſo, to ſupport the Dig- 


nity, and Honour of the Houſe of Commons, 
by reſtraining Members to the Poſſeſſion 


of a certain viſible Eftate in Land, ſufficient 
to. ſypport their Characters with. proper Lu- 
ſtre, and ſet them above the Power of Cor- 
ruption. It would, I believe, be eaſy to 
ſhew from the Time, and Manner in which 
this Bill was introduced, that it was proper- 
ly the Child of Faction, and intended to ſup- 


Port a ſtupid and infamous Diſtinction be- 


rewixt the trading and Country Party: The 


Advocates. for the Bill had occaſion at that 
Time to court the latter, to whom they 


made the Complement of facrificing the 
Birth-right of Gentlemen of vaſtly larger 


Fortunes, only becauſe they thought fit to 


employ them in the Service of the Govern- 
ment, as Merchants : However, as that Act 


has nothing to do with a Place-Bill, I ſhall 


make no farther Remarks on it at preſent, it 
will be ſufficient to ſay, that as in Fact, it has 
neyer anſwer d any valuable Purpoſe, ſo from 
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the looſe Manner in which it was drawn, 
there is but too much Reaſon to ſuſpect it 
was never deſign'd to do ſo. The laſt In- 
ſtance produced in favour of this Bill, is an 
Act paſſed in the Reign of the late King Wil- 
ham, abſolutely excluding from a Seat in 
Parliament, every Perſon who after the Acceſ- 
ſion of the preſent Family to the Throne, ſhould 
hold any Place, or Office under the Crown. 
This, it muſt be confeſs'd, at firſt View, ſeems 
| full to their Purpoſe, being the very thing 
they are aiming at at preſent: But without any 
Reflexions on the well known Deſign of 
that Bill, or the Character of thoſe who 
promoted, and at laſt paſs'd it, it will be 
ſufficient to ſay, that even before it came 
to be put in Execution, it was found ſo fruit- 


ful of Danger to the Conſtitution, that tho' 


it has never been abſolutely repealed, the 
Sting has been taken away, by a ſubſequent 
Clauſe, only requiring ſuc Perſons to be re- 
elected, which is all we are at preſent con- 
tending for. | 

I might, I believe, ſtop 18 and refer it 
to every impartial Reader, whether a Bill ſo 
unneceſſary in itſelf, and ſo dangerous in its 
Conſequences, deſerves the Pains that has al- 
ready been taken to promote it ? 

I muſt, however, beg my Reader's Patience, 
if I proceed yet one Step farther, and ſhow, 
that ſhould it ever * into a Law, i it will, in all 
proba- 
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probability be found ineffectual to anſwer the 
Ends pretended to be ferv'd by it. Let us only 
ſuppoſe a Majority in the Houſe of Commons, 
ſo infamouſly mean as to ſell their Country, 
betray the Rights of their Conſtituents, and 
give up their own Privileges, for any private 
Advantage, and what will it avail, that they 
are deny'd Places whilſt they continue Mem- 
bers? May not a Poſt of Profit be the Re- 
ward of a ſeven Years Dependance ? Or even 
of a Triennial Servitude in Corruption, ſhould 
that Term hereafter be the Duration of Par- 
liament. May not a Son, a Relation, or a 
Domeſtick, receive the Reward due to their 
Services in the Houſe? If ſuch Evaſions have 
not been hitherto put in Practice, it muſt 
be owing to the Honour of the Govern- 
ment, and the Integrity of the Miniſtry, and 
not the Difficulty, or Impoſſibility of the 


thing itſelf. Let then only be ſuppos'd, that 
in ſome future, diſtant Period of Time, an 


ambitious Prince, or an over-bearing Miniſter 


ſhould have Occaſion to employ theſe venal 


Arts, or ſhield their Crunes by introducing 
ſuch a corrupt Dependance, would the preſent 
Bill be found a ſufficient Barrier to the Evils 
it is pretended to prevent? The Sources of 
Corruption are too numerous to be ſtopt by chis 
teeble Engine, and or indeed by any which 


the utmoſt Wiſdom of our State-Reformers 


will ever be able to invent: For I ſhall 
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make no Scruple to lay it down as a Maxim, 
even to theſe Machiavels in Politics, that 
wherever Members are willing to be corrup- 
ted, the Means of effecting it will never be 
long wanting. New Laws may indeed be 
made, and every Seſſions freſh Barriers form'd 
to ſupport our Conſtitution, but ſo long as 
thoſe who have it in their Power to give it 
up, are capable of being brib'd to betray it, 
+ the Danger will always remain, nay perhaps be 
greater and more imminent, the more ſecret 
the Methods are which may be taken to effect 
it. Should it then be aſk'd, What remains after 
all to be done ? Or muſt we for ever. be liable 
to the Evils which theſe Gentlemen fo 
pathetically bewail? The Anſwer is obvious, 


and plain. Nothing but the perſonal Virtue 


of Men in general, and of our Repreſentatives 
in particular, . can ſecure us againſt the Effects 
of Venality, and the Artifices of a Court : 


It is to this then we maſt truſt, preſerve our- 


ſelves ſuperior to Corruption, and if we, find 
this ſteady Virtue fail in any of our Repre- 
ſentatives, we have the Remedy in our 


own Power, by chuſing others, of whoſe 


Integrity we may have better Satisfaction. 
This is already in our own Power to do, 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Place-Bill ; nay, 
it is probable, ſhould ſuch a one ever paſs, 
we may not be altogether ſo much at Li- 
berty in this reſpect, ſince Perſons of whoſe 
OE Abilities 


Seren s ane 
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Abilities and Honour we have the greateſt 
Security, may be diſqualify'd to receive the 
Benefit of our Votes, and we deny'd the 
Advantages of their Services. This Foun- 
dation, and this only, we may depend on 
2s ſufficient to ſaſtain the Weight of the 
Conſtitution, and an adequate Security to our 
Rights and Liberties : Since it is F olly, 
nay, even Inſolence, for Electors who are 
mean enough to ſell their own Votes, to ex- 
pect more diſintereſted Virtue in thoſe who 
purchaſe them. Would we prevent the Ef- 
fects of Bribery and Corruption in our Re- 
preſentatives, we muſt our ſelves ſet the Ex- 
ample of that ſteady Patriotiſm in our own 
Conduct, which we hope for from theirs? And 
whilſt we thus preſerve ourſelves independent 
without Doors, there will never be any 
Danger of being made Slaves by thoſe 
within; but if by our own Neglect, we re- 
turn Gentlemen to Places in the Houſe, who 
are capable of theſe criminal Submiſſions to 
a Court, it will be in vain to attempt pre- 
venting fuch Influence by denying them 
Places out of it, If Perſons of Honour 
and Integrity, ſuperior by their perſonal 
Fortunes to the mean Neceſſity of Depen- 
dance on a Court, are made the Guardians 
of our Liberties, they muſt be fafe in De- 
fiance of the moſt ainbitious Prince, or 
artful Miniſter ; nor will it be in the Power 
> Of 
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62 A Review of, &c. 
of a Place to influence their Deliberations, 


or controul their Votes : But if they want 
theſe Virtues, there will always be ſuffi- 


cient Means in the Power of a Court, to 


gratify their Avarice, or fatisfy their Am- 
bition. In the firſt Caſe therefore, the Bill 


contended for will be abſolutely unne- 
ceſſary, in the latter equally ineffectual. 
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Addreſs'd to the 


Erxcrors of Great-Br tam. 


An efſe ulla major aut inſignior Contumelia pore, 


quam Partem Civitatis velut contaminatam haberi ? 
. Duid eſt aliud quam Exſilium intra eadem Mænia 


quam Relegationem Pati? Lav. 


— 
= 
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important Debate. 


Have now finiſhed my bas 
and laid before you the Subſtance 
of what has hitherto been offer'd 
on both Sides of this great and 
I have done 


this in the moſt impartial Manner I am cap- 
able of, having neither . nor 


any 
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any Thing I have met with from either Party 


with deſign, which appeared to me any way 
likely to aſſiſt the Reader, in forming a Judg- 


ment for himſelf on a Queſtion of ſo much 


Conſequence to the Freedom. and Happineſs 


of Great-Britain. As Tam conſcious to my- 
ſelf of writing under no Biaſs to any Party, 
being equally unknown to both, and willing 
to continue ſo; I pleaſe myſelf, J ſhall meet 
with no Enemies but thoſe who are ſo to 
the Cauſe of Truth, and: the Liberties of my 
Country. 50 . | 

Nothing then remains to be added on this 


Subject, but a ſerious Exhortation to you, my 
Countrymen, to examine the Reaſons on both 
Sides with Candour, and Attention. What- 


ever private Views the Leaders of a Party may 


have in forming or oppoſing particular 
Schemes of Government, it is impoſſible the 


Body of the People can have any Intereſt 


inconſiſtent with the publick Good. Diſ- 
carded Stateſmen may be influenced by Envy, 


and Men in Power blinded by Ambition; 
but the Electors of Great-Britain, in their 
collective Capacity are liable to none of theſe 
_ unruly Paſſions, and are therefore the proper 


Objects of Appeal in all Matters in which: 


their own Rights and Liberties are imme- 


diately concerned : It is yours to determine 
from your own Experience, of the Benefits 


which Government ought. to produce, and 


thoſe you actually enjoy, whether the Bill con- 


tended = 
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tended for be really neceſſary for the Safety 
of our preſent happy Conſtitution, or whe- 
ther it be not ſuch an Alteration as may be 
productive of much greater Evils than it can 
poſſibly / prevent; it is yours to judge of the 
Deſigns which firſt brought it into the Houſe, 
and whether the paſſing it would not have 
been an Indulgence to the Wantonneſs of Op- 
poſition, and a fruitleſs, if not a dangerous, 
Gratification of ſuch a Spirit of Change as is 
never likely to be fatisfy'd by the moſt rea- 
ſonable Conceflions. - _ - . 

Give me leave, Gentlemen, on this Oc- 
caſion to lay before you a few general Conſi- 
derations, which, as I am fatisfy'd they have 


their Foundation in Truth, may ſerve as a 


Guide to your Enquiries, and aſſiſt your De- 


terminations; for this Purpoſe it will be ne- 
ceſſary to carry our Reſearches quite back to 
the Original of Government, and ſee upon 


what Foundations you have a Right of ehuſing 
any Repreſentatives at all, becauſe the fame 


Principle which firſt gave you a Title to this 


Privilege, will be highly ſerviceable to direct 
you in the proper Uſe and Exerciſe of it. 

In this Enquiry it will appear, beyond 
Contradiction, that as all Government was 
inſtituted for the Sake and Benefit of Society, 


and Power originally lodged in the People; 


ſo the ſole Reaſon of being governed by any 
Repreſentatives muſt ariſe from the Impoſ- 
ſibility of the whole Peoples aſſembling toge- 
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f 
ther in their collective Capacity to act for 
themſelyes. It is equally certain, that as if they 
could have ſo met, they would have had 
a full and abſolute Right of determining for 
themſelves, in all Affairs relating to their 
own Government; ſo under their preſent 8i- 
tuation their Liberty muſt conſiſt in a free 
and uncontrouled Choice of ſuch Perſons to 
repreſent them, as they ſhall think moſt pro- 
per to intruſt with the Care of their Inte- 
reſts : Hence then it unavoidably follows, that 
every Propoſition which tends to invade this 
Privilege, and much more, which openly 
and avowedly is defign'd to deprive you of 
it, ſtrikes at your very being as a free People, 
and muſt affect your Liberties in the. moſt 
eſſential and valuable Point. T3 

This Privilege of determining for them- 
_ elves, who were the fitteſt Perſons to be in- 
truſted as Guardians of their Rights, and 
Truſtees of their Properties, your Anceſtors 
enjoy d, and maintain'd for ſeveral hundred 
Years without the Colour of Reftraint.; fince 
it will appear upon a Review of our own 
Hiſtory, that it was never /ega/ly bounded 
or even qualify'd by any Al of Parliament 
from the Reign of Henry III, to the Revo- 
lution. From the firſt Inſtitution of Parlia- 
ments in their preſent Form, till that Time, 
every Man, or Corporation of Men, who 
had a Right to chuſe at all, had an abſolute 
Power of returning whom they pleaſed, nor 
: od | was 
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was any Freeman under any legal Incapacity 
of ſerving his Country as a Member of the 
Houſe of Commons, if his Conſtituents 
thought fit to elect him. You ſtill enjoy this 
Privilege in a very ample Manner notwith- 
ſtanding ſome Reſtraints which have been 
thought neceſſary Qualifications to preſerve 
the Dignity of Parliament, and prevent the 
effects of Bribery and Corruption. 
It has been already prov'd, even to a De- 
monſtration, that even that Law, which at 
firſt Sight ſeems to carry an Appearance of 
reſtraining this Fundamental-Right of Choice 
in the People, was enacted ſolely for its Pre- 
ſervation, by excluding only ſuch Officers 
from being Subjects of their Election who 
might from the Power and Influence of their 
Places be likely to controul and over- awe their 
Votes. This was the Principle on which i 
was founded to prevent ſuch Men from being 
Candidates for your Favour who might com- 
mand, or terrify you into a Compliance, it 
cannot therefore with any Appearance of 
Reaſon or Juſtice be extended to any other, 
who cannot be obnoxious to you on this Ac- 
count, unleſs the Time ſhould come when it 
=_ be thought Offence ſufficient to deſerve 
a Diſqualification for a Gentleman in any 
Manner to ſerve the Crown; a Situation 
which I am ſure no Friend to our preſent 
happy Conſtitution will ever defire to ſee ; 
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and which none will labour to introduce, whe 


is not an Enemy to his King, and à 7. rayter to 
his Country. 

By the Privilege you now enjoy of deter- 
mining for your ſelves, whether the Servants 
of the Crown are worthy to be the Guar- 
dians of the Publick Liberties, you hold 


the Ballance between the contending Parties 


which unhappily divide us; and who ſo 
proper to hold it as yourſelves? It is in your 


Power, whilſt you retain this Right in your 


own Hands to add to, or diminiſh from, either 
Scale as the Intereſt of both may appear to 
require it. The firſt Miniſter in Great- 
Britain can obtain no Seat in the Houſe of 
Commons without your Conſent, nor can the 


King himſelf be ſecure of one Servant there, 


who does not fit by your Approbation. Are 


you apprehenfive of Danger from the Court ? 
ere the Meaſures taken by the Miniſtry in- 


conſiſtent, in your Opinion, with the Ho- 
nour or Intereſt of Great-Britain? Are your 
Liberties invaded, or your Properties in dan- 
ger? The Time is at Hand, without the Aſ- 
fiſtance of a Place-Bill, to ſhow a juſt Re- 
ſentment of what is pafs d, and prevent all 
Apprehenſions of what may be to come: 
But if by any Means, or under any Pre- 
tence, you part with this Power, or let the 
Ballance be wreſted out of your own-Hands, 
you may live to deplore the Danger of your 


Conſtitution when Yeu 3 are difarm'd of every 


Means 
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Means of redreſſing it. The Time may 
come, when a republican Faction may be 


ſeen triumphant 1 in a Houſe of Commons, 
perhaps trampling on the juſt Rights ol 


the Crown, which may then in vain ſtand 


in need of your Aſſiſtance to prevent that 
Anarchy * Confuſion, which are the na- 
tural Conſequence of the growth of ſuch 


Principles. 


From whatever Quarter then evils may be 


apprehended, ſeek fuch Remedies only, as 
are Conſtitutional, as are conſiſtent with 
your fundamental Rights, which if once given 
up, whatever may be the Pretence, you may 
probably be never able to recover. It is Folly 
to imagine you can ever ſtrengthen your Li- 
berties by parting with your Power. If the 
Virtue of your Repreſentatives appear ſuſ- 
picious, you muſt truſt to your own, if ox 
a fair impartial Examination, they are found 
to have ated under the Influence of private 
Intereſt or Corruption, the Remedy is alteady 
in your own Hands, and would you, can 
have a better ? 


See thep, my 88 with your own 


Eyes, and judge from your own Experience, 


what the Importance of thoſe Privileges are, 
which theſe Advocates for a Place-Bill, would 
perſuade you to give up; you have it already 
in your Power to reject every Candidate you. 
don't approve of, and why ſhould you de- 


fire to be debar'd the Liberty of chuſing thoſe | 


you 
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you do? Will it not be eaſy from hence to 
determine who beſt deſerve your future Con- 
fidence, thoſe who oppos d an Innovation ſo 


dieſtructive of your natural and legal Rights, or 
thoſe who promoted it? Thoſe who, would 


have made you the Tools of their own pri- 
vate Ambition, and given you up to Slavery, 


under the ſpecious Pretence of preſerving your 


Conſtitution ; or thoſe who, in Spite of po- 
ilar Clamours, have dar'd to maintain your 


undoubted Title to judge for yourſelves? The 


Bill itſelf, was, without doubt, calculated to 
prepoſſeſs the Publick in favour of the for- 
mer, and gain by ſpecious and unſuſpected 
Pretences a Majority without Doors, which 


they had in vain attempted to obtain within. 
It was an Engine formed and levelled at the 


Miniſtry, whoſe Deſtruction, ſince they had 
no other Means of effecting it, they were 
willing to procure. by the overthrow of the 
Conſtitution itſelf : For this Purpoſe the Preſs 


has long labour'd with weekly Productions 


of Infamy and Scandal, and Writers who 
have no Property of their own, been taught 
to bellow for Liberty under the Terrors of a 
Jail: Common-Senſe has been made the Tool 


of Faction, and a well known ee 
employ d to roar out for Freedom and Re 


ligion; 
Craftſmen have been inſtructed to weep over 
the expiring Liberties of their Country, and 
Champions to rail at Bribery and Corruption, 


To you, Gentlemen, they make their laſt 


Appeal, 


nn 2s 
Appeal, and for my own Part, I heartily join 
with them in the Iſſue. It is a Debate, in 
which the meaneſt Freeholder amongſt you 
is ſufficiently qualify'd to judge, fince every 
Man can tell whether his Perſon is fafe, his 
Property ſecure, and his Conſcience free; if 
they are, and who has yet dar'd to deny it, 
what Ground can there be to attempt un- 
neceſſary Alterations in a Government, under 
which theſe Bleſſings are inviolably main= 
| tain'd. It is ridiculous to affright yourſelves, 
or ſuffer others to terrify you, with the Danger 
you are in of being made Slaves, whilſt you 
muſt always have it in your own Choice to 
continue free; but let it always be remember- 
ed, that this Security depends on the Preſer- 
vation of your Right of electing your own. 
Repreſentatives, and judging how far the 
Servants of the Crown may deſerve a Share in 
the Confidence of the People; give up this 
under any Pretence whatſoever, and you loſe 
the only Means in your Power of ſupporting 
your Monarchy in its preſent undoubted 
Rights, ſhould it ever be attack'd by a growing 
_ republican Faction amongſt us. Reflect then, 
that Oppoſition to Place-Men, only as Ser- 
vants of the Crown, cannot be eſtabliſh'd on 
any other Principle, but a Suppoſition that 
the Intereſt of the Crown will, at all Times, 
be naturally oppoſite to the Peoples, a Maxim 
abſolutely repugnant to the Nature of our 
Conſtitution, and which can never prevail, 

| © without 
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72 APPENDIX. 
without proving fatal to the Monarchy. itſelf. 


Whilſt you act under the Power of theſe Con- 
ſiderations, you will not, I perſuade myſelf, 


be induced to withdraw your Confidence 


from Gentlemen in Places for no other Rea- 
ſon, but becauſe they are Servants to the 
King, you will not oppoſe Miniſters only be- 

cauſe they are Miniſters, nor declare a Diſ- 
like to the Government of your Country, 
from the ſole Conſideration that it is the pre- 
ſent Eftabliſhment. Such a Conduct muſt 
be productive of the wildeſt Anarchy, it 
muſt deftroy the very being of our Conſtitu- 


tion, civil Society itſelf muſt ceaſe whenever 
Governors come to be hated: as ſuch, and 
Men in Power paſs as a ſynonimous Term 
for Traytors to their Country. In ſuch a 

S. uation, with how much Juſtice might the 


Character. of the Roman State, juſt before 
the total Diſſolution of that Republick, be 
apply'd to ours, Ea demum eſt Romanorum 
Libertas nec Leges, neque Statuta, neque Se- 


natus, neque Magiſtratus, neque Mores _ | 
rum vereri. 


That ſuch 1 admins as theſe, are not 


entirely groundleſs, appears but too plain, 


from the paſt Conduct of theſe Advocates 
for a Place-Bill, which I ſhall always eſteem 
the beſt Rule of judging what their future is 
like to be. The Place-Bill, Gentlemen, is 
far from being the only Innovation that has 


of late been attempted . us, bad as it 


is 
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is, more dangerous Experiments have been. 


offet d, and preſs d with equal Zeal; we have 
had Reaſons offer'd us for altering the Du- 
ration of Parliaments, the Reſtraints of the 
Riot Act have been thought too ſevere, and 
inconſiſtent with that unbounded Liberty 
which we ought to enjoy. Repreſentations, 
and ſtrong ones too, have been made by theſe 


Patriots, againſt Repoſing any Confidence or 


Credit in the King; nor have they with leſs 
Warmth contended for infolently abridging 
the Royal Prerogative, and depriving their 
Sovereign of the tupreme Command of the 


Army, notwitſtanding a Stratocracy or Mili- 


tary Tyranny muſt have been the unavoidable 
Conſequence of it. All theſe, and many more 
that might have been mention'd, have been 
the Projects of theſe modern Reformers of the 
State, theſe they have dar'd to propoſe at a 


Tine when their Numbers were too inconſi- 


derable, even to deſerve the Attention of the 
Houſe, to what yet unthought of Lengths 


might this all- changing, all- reforming Spirit 


be carry d, ſhould they ever come to obtain a 


Majority there? Would it be difficult to 
ſhow how well theſe zealous Defenders of . 
our Liberties have begun to copy the black 


original Plan drawn for them in 1641. May 


the Remembrance of that fatal Period pre- 


ſerve us from purſuing the ſame Meaſures, 


as ever we hope to avoid the Miſery and 
Confuſion that attended them. I have no- 
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74 APPENDIX. 

before me the Sentiments of a right reverend 
Prelate on this Occaſion, his Lordſhip's di- 
ſtinguiſh'd Character, the Juſtice of his Re- 
flexions, and the Beauty of his Language, will 
undoubtedly give a greater Weight to what 
I am endeavouring to lay before you, I mean 
the Danger of unneceſſary Innovations in the 


State, than any thing of my own, I ſhall 
therefore tranſcribe his own Words. Speak- 


Calamities which attended the 
Much, fays he, of the Miſery 
the Natipn underwent was owing to that 
unhappy Proneneſs, which there is in Man- 
kind, to magnify the real Inconveniencies 
of their Condition, and add imaginary 
ones to them: Their own ill Conduct is 
always the laſt Thing they charge them 
upon, that of their Superiors, uſually the 
Firſt, For theſe Inconveniencies; they 
flatter themſelves there muſt be ſome Re- 
medy; and then, whatever Scheme for 
Reformation, either their own Imagination 
preſents, or any Body elſe ſuggeſts, they 
embrace it immediately, run haſtily away 

with it, and ſoon grow too vehement, ever 

to conſider, whether it be not impracticable 
or ineffectual, unjuſt or pernicious.—— 
Alterations may not only be reaſonable to 
cure preſent Complaints, but neceſſary to 
prevent worſe Diſorders. But till the ge- 
neral Preſumption ſhould always be in fa- 
vour of what is eſtabliſh'd ; and no Inno- 
5 5 8 vations, 
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_ © vations, greater than need, ought ever to 


© beattempted. Intereſt, Opinion, Reſent- 


ment, Warmth of Temper, place different 


Things before different Perfons, in very 
« ſtrong Lights; too ſtrong pethaps to ſee 
them diſtinctly; at leaſt to obſerve every 
Thing connected with them. Theſe Views 
© however they act boldly upon, heat one 
© another, ſometimes by Concurrence, fome- 
times by Oppoſition ; doubt nothing in 
themſelves, ſuſpect nothing in thoſe who 
act with, them, pardon nothing in thoſe 


quiet of Numbers who have not deſerved 
it, as well as their own; and all to do Miſ- 


ed Good. For not only Schemes which 


very hurtful notwitſtanding, perhaps to 
© themſclves, perhaps to others, who have 


an equal Right to be conſider d: But ſup- 


© poſing them innocent, yet attempting them 
* raſhly, may do unknown harm, ſhould they 


* miſcarry, and coſt infinitely too dear ſhould 


© they ſucceed. If a Nation is to be put in- 
© toa Ferment for them, and the Multitudecal- 


bo led in to be vehement about Matters of which 


© they are no Judges; this in itſelf is a dreadful 
Evil, and may poſſibly ariſe to a deſtructive 
© Heighth. For in ſome Circumſtances it is 


much eaſier to inflame Perſons than to fore- 


* fee when they will cool; and there is one 
Point of yet greater Importance than re- 


2 forming 
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who differ from them: deftroy the 


chief, it may be, even thongh they intend- 
look plauſible to ſuch Perſons, may bg 
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forming Errors, preſerving Reverence to 
Authority it ought to be well thought 
of, that Perſons who begin with moderate, 
and moſt audible Intentions, may forget 


_ themſelves, may be entangled with others, 


may be led, or drove, into doing what they 


greatly diſapprove, or may loſe all Power 


of ſtopping Miſchief, when it is once ſet to 
work, and have nothing left but to periſh 
with the Ship, in the Storm they have 
helped to raiſe. Theſe Dangers cannot in- 


deed be Reafons for complying with e- 


very. Thing; But they are powerful 
Reaſons for thinking- cooly what de- 
ſerve; Oppoſition, and oppoſing it with 


Temper; for conſidering who are the Per- 


ſons really to blame, and in what Degree 


they are ſo, and how difficult it is not to 


be fo: For redrefſing Grievances by no 
other than regular Methods, for waiting for 
Opportunities, not foreing them: For ex- 


amining faithfully the Purity of our own 


Intentions, for asking ourſelves often, how 
far we mean to go, and obſerving carefully 


what thoſe Perſons aim at, with whom we 


are engaged; for weighing well what Re- 


medies the publick Conſtitution will bear, 


and what it is likely to ſink under, and how 
great Multitudes have their Fate involv'd 
in that of the whole *. Such, Gentlemen, are 


the 


= Biſhop of Oxford's Sermon before the Houſe of Lords, 
May 29, 1739. 5 | 
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the all-reforming Schemes of our modern Pa- 
triots, and ſuch the Advantages you may ex- 
pect from their Labours. 

As I am an Enemy to all Inſinuations of 
evil Defigns, where they are not apparent in 
themſelves, or ſupported by ſufficient Facts to 
. the making of them: I ſhall willing- 

ſuppoſe the Advocates for this Bill, as 

| 7 ncere as they pretend, in their Profeſſions of 
Zeal for the Rights and Liberties of their 
Country; that they really foreſee, or at leaſt 


think they do, very dangerous Conſequences 


from the Growth and Progreſs of Corrup- 
tion in the State, that they are acted by no 
Motives of private Malice, or diſagpointed | 
Ambition, that their Oppoſition to Men in 
Power, does not ariſe from their-want of it 
themſelves ; ; (theſe are certainly very large 
Conceflions) and yet I ſhall not fear to aftirm, 
that the Honeſty of their Hearts can-never 
make amends for the Heat and Diſorder of 
their Heads ; if then his Lordſhip's Maxims 
are founded on Reaſon, andjuſtity'd by Ex- 
perience, will it not be the higheſt Inſtance 
of Credulity to riſk once more thoſe Liber- 
ties, which were then ſo near being totally 
deſtroy'd, in the Hands of Men of the fame 
Principles. All Encouragement given to 
Men of this innovating Humour, muſt be 
highly. dangerous to the Conſtitution, it be- 
ing impoſlible. to tell what Conceſſions on the 
Part of the Crown, will be ſufficient to filence 
129718 their 
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78 „ 
their Clamours, and ſatisfy their Fears. It 
is yours therefore, your Intereſt and Duty, 


to prevent the Storms, which Men of this 
raſh and forward Temper would be likely to 


raiſe, by ſending Perſons of cooler Heads to 


ſerve as your Repreſentatives: Men firmly 


_ attach'd to your 2bole- Conſtitution, and equal- 


ly Friends to the juſt Rights of the Crown, 
and the legal Privileges of the People. Theſe 


Intereſts are in their own Nature inſeparably 
united, and it is impoſſible to ſerve the one 
without the other; if then the Candidates 


for your Favout, are Man of. theſe Principles, 
you will rejoice to have them in the Service 


of both if their Sentiments are different 


from theſe, I am ſure they deſerve to be 


employ d in neither. 


Y 


The preſent Situation of our Affairs abroad, 
the neceſſary. War we are alteady engag d in, 
and the uncertainty how much farther it 


may be extended by the Acceſſion of new 


Allies to our avowed Enemies, demand the 
ſtriẽteſt Harmony and Union amongſt the 
feveral Branches of the Legiſlature, and the 


moſt entire Confidence between the King 
and his Subjects: But can theſe be ſupported 
by an open Declaration of our diſtruſt in his 
Majeſty's Meaſues, and our Diffidence of 


thoſe he has choſen to employ in his Ser- 
vice? Is this a Time to encourage groundleſs 
Suſpicions of imaginary Dangers, to inſinu- 
ate Deſigns againſt our Liberties at 5 
„„ „ When 
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when the Trade and Honour of the Nations 
are fo powerfully attack'd abroad, to inſpire 
the deluded Multitude with Jealouſies of their 
Governors, and weaken the Hands of the 
Adminiſtration, by miſrepreſenting their Abi- 
lities, or infuſing Doubts of their Integrity? 

_ Give me leave, Gentlemen, before I en- 
_ tirely finiſh this Addreſs, to obſerve, that as 
from the Conviction of my own Conſcience, 
on a diligent, and impartial Review of the 
preſent Controverſy, I heartily diſapprove the 
Bill contended for, as unneceſſary in itſelf, as 
dangerous in its Conſequences, as unſeaſonable 
at this Time, and ineffectual at all Times: 
So J particularly diſlike the Methods by which 
it has been promoted, and gain'd the Popu- 
larity its Advocates ſo much boaſt off. As 
the Bill, itſelf, has a very near Reſemblance 
of the /el/-denying Ordinance, I have already 
mention'd ; the Means made uſe of to retom- 
mend it without Doors have been very near 
the fame. I mean, infamous Inſinuations 
of Treachery and Ambition in the Heads 
and Generals of the Army, and Corruption 
and. Venality in the inferior Officers: Ad- 
dreſſes, nearly reſembling the Inſtructions we 
have lately ſeen from ſeveral Corporations, 
were encouraged from every Quarter, with 
bold, but groundleſs Charges againſt the beſt 
Members of that Houſe; and the Mob with- 
out Doors were taught to do more than Pe- 
tition for a farther Reformation within: By 
Z . then 


E 
theſe Means, thoſe Gentlemen who really 
meant well to the Rights of the Crown, and 
the Liberties of the People, who only op- 
pos d the unjuſt Extention of the former, 
in order to preſerve the latter, were oblig d 
to give up their Power, and reſign their 
100 Places to a ſet of Men, the avow'd Enemies 
Wi of Monarchy, and Patrons of Anarchy and 
1 Confuſion. The very ſame Methods have 
| been notoriouſly practis'd in the Caſe before 
* BI us. It would tire the Reader's Patience, and 
© Bi exceed the Limits defign'd for this Addreſs, 
m4 | to recount the various Methods our modern 
| | Reformers of the State, have employed to 
render the Preſent Adminiſtration equally in- 
a: famous, and expoſe them to equal Vengeance. 
ps Writers, notoriouſly known for Falſhood and 
[1 | Proftitution, have been long engag'd in this 
a. ſalutary Work, their Libels have been en- 
| courag'd, and diſpers d thro the moſt diſtant 
| Parts of Great- Britain. In theſe the Peo- 
| ple have been taught to look on an honour- 
5 able Gentleman, entruſted with the higheſt 
Et. and moſt important Affairs of State, in all 
1 the different Lights of Ignorance, Treachery, 
Avarice, and Ambition: In his Negotiations 
abroad he has been repreſented, ſometimes as 
= ö | a Dupe to foreign Courts, at other times as 
| BY E a Penſioner: In his Conduct at home, as a 
OP: - Traytor to his royal Maſter, whoſe Confi- 
dence he abuſes, and whoſe Honour he be- 
trays: As a Plunderer of the publick 
e n Revenue, 
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Revenue, inſolently aſſuming a Character, 
- inconſiſtent with the Laws of our Conftitu- 
tion, and like a Whirlpool, drawing every 
Thing within the Circle of its own Vortex. 
In vain has be paſſed repeated Parliamentary 
Enquiries, and been juſtify'd in his Conduct 
both at home and abroad, by the publick 
Concurrence of both Houſes of Parliament, 
to all this, they have a ready Anſwer, his 
Judges are brib'd, and thoſe who ought to. 
condemn him, become Sharers in his Crimes. 
Hence naturally ariſes the Neceflity of a 
Place-Bill ; and indeed, were the Truth of the 
Premiſes made to appear even to a Probabi- 
lity, I ſhould readily concur in any Methods 
to abridge him of a Power he had fo noto- 
riouſly abuſed: Here then I readily join 
Iſſue with bis Accuſers, but as they have hi- 
- thertooffer'd nothing to prove hisGuilt, I ſhall 
produce the moſt inconteſted Evidence of his 
Innocence. Long had the Nation been 
taught to expect a Day of Vengeance, and 
even foreign Courts deluded with Aſſurances 

of his Fall: The ever memorable Motion was 


at laſt made, in which be united Strength of 


_ the Oppoſition had combin'd, to juſtify the 
Charges their Toots had fo liberally brought 
againſt him, Need I mention the Event of 

that important Day: He was acquitted, Gen- 


— tlemen, in a Manner, in which Bribery could 


have no Influence, acquitted by his very Ene- 
mies. Men long mifled by Clamour, had 
* 55 
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their Eyes then open'd by Enquiry, and 
| Jain'd many of them, in an open Vindica- 
tion of his Innocence ; whilſt others modeſtly 
withdrew, aſhamed at once of their own 
Credulity, and the Folly of his Accuſers. As 
_ theſe Facts cannot be contradicted, the In- 
ference will be equally ſtrong and conclu- 
ſive; and the very Foundations of a Place- 
Bill, which were laid on the Suppoſition of 
his Guilt, and their Corruption, irrecoverably 
overthrown, Need I after this add, that as 


there could be no Occaſion for the Miniſter 


to offer a Bribe, there is as little Probability, 
that the Gentlemen poſſeſs d of Places in the 
Houſe of Commons, would accept of one. 
It would be ridiculous to pretend, that Men 
of Fortune, Integrity, and Honour ſhould 
concur to promote diſhoneſt Purpoſes for the 
Sake of a private Advantage, which their 
perſonal Property had ſet them above the 
want of, or that the ableſt Officers ſhould 
be ſingled out to carry on the weakeſt Mea- 
ſures. Men of this Stamp would diſdain to 
ſubmit to ſo infamous a Drudgery. Their 
Characters will always be a ſufficient Security 
to the People for the Honour and Integrity 
of their Actions: Since the Accompliſhment 
of wicked Views, by ſuch Means, is as in- 
conſiſtent as the Co- exiſtence of Light and 
Darkneſs, as the Agreement of Wiſdom and 
Folly, of Virtue and Knavery, | 


I have 
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I have now finiſh'd all I deſign'd to fay on 
this Subject; if the above Conſiderations are 
of any Weight in themſelves, I pleaſe my- 
ſelf, they will have a ſuitable Effect on your 


Conduct, on this important Occafion. In the 
Review of this Debate, I have acted with the 


utmoſt impartiality on both Sides; I have 
neither omitted, nor deſignedly miſrepreſent- 
ed any of the Arguments, which the Advo- 
cates for a Place-Bill have hitherto produced, 
and tho in my Addreſs to you, Gentlemen, I 
have made no ſcruple to own, that I ſee no Ne- 
ceſſity, nor even any probable Adyantageto the 


Conſtitution from the paſſing it, yet I am far 


from deſiring to impoſe my own Sei timents 


on any, who may ſee Reaſon to differ from 
me. It is yours to determine, each Man for 
himſelf, it is your undoubted Right to do it, 

and it will be your Intereſt to do it without 


Favour or Affection. Vour Repreſentatives, 
with whom you have entruſted the Care of 
your Rights and Privileges, as Freemen, or 


Freeholders of Great-Britain, are now about 


to reſign that important Charge, and you will 


become, in a few Days, the Guardians of 
your own Liberties: If they have been well 
taken care of, under their Conduct, you will, 


without doubt, have juſt Reaſon to repoſe 
the ſame Confidence in them again ; if they 
have done their Duty, and acquitted them- 
ſelves with Integrity and Honour, Gratitude 
and Intereſt, both plead for the — 
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of your Favour, to thoſe who may again de- 
fre it: If any have acted otherwiſe, it is now 


in your Power to ſhow a proper Reſentment, 


by diſmiſſing them from a Charge, which 
they have either neglected, or been found in- 
capable of executing ; above all, if any ſhall 
have been found mean enough to proſtitute 
their Votes, on any account whatſoever, let 


ſuch feel the ſtrongeſt Marks of your Indigna- 


tion: But, at the fame Time, always remem- 
ber that the Proof be ſufficient to ſupport the 
Charge; you will not therefore think it a ſuf- 
ficient Evidence of Corruption, that one Gen- 
tleman enjoys a Place under the Government, 

f granted, that another who op- 
poſes the Adminiſtration, : cts therefore from 


Moti es of Euvy or Revenge. It is certainly 


no impoſſible thing, that a Man's Intereſt 
nd his Judgment may both go together, and 


it would be a very raſh and cruel Cenſure, to 
infer, that becauſe his Vote was agreeable to 
the firſt, it muſt be contrary to the laſt. Above 
all, take care, that whilſt you condemn Cor- 
ruption in your Repreſentatives, after they 


are chofen, you don't yourſelves encourage it 


by Venality in your Choice. Theſe plain and 


obvious Rules, obſerv'd in your future Elec- 
tions, you may reaſonably hope the Continu- 


ance of the Bleflings.. you at preſent enjoy, 


your Monarch glorious, and your Country 
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